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Articre I. 


The Hiftory of Manchefter. By the Rev. Mr. Whitaker. Vol, I. 
1/. 1s, in Beards. Johnfon. 


LMOST four years ago we reviewed the firft volume of 
A this work *, which we obferved to be replete with much 


curious information relative to tbe antiquities-of Britain; for 
though the town of Manchefter is particularly the objea of the 
Hiftory, Mr. Whitaker, in tracing its origin and various ftages 
of advancement, has been led from local. into general. dik qui 
fitions, and has thereby thrown confiderable light on the an-= 
cient ftate of the whole ifland. When he began the work, he 
propofed to divide it into four books, containing an equal num~ 
ber of diftinc&t periods, viz, the Britith and Roman-Briiih, 
the Saxon, the Danifh and Norman-Danifh, and the modern, 
The firft of thefe was comprehended in the former volume, 
and in the prefent he treats of the Saxon period. 

This book commences with an account of the ftate of the 
Roman provinces in Britain about the middle of the fifth cen 
tury, the conduét of the provincials, and the invafion of the 
Saxons. Mr. Whitaker affirms that the interior condition of 
Roman Brirain, at this period, has been ftrangely mifrepre- 
fented by all our hiftorians ;* who defcribe the provinces as en- 
tirely drained of ‘their warriors, exhaufted of their fpirit, and 
incapable of defence. ‘This erroneous account he a(cribes to 
Gildas, whofe authority has been generally followed by fuc- 
ceeding writers, Our author likewife maintains that. the 
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charge of barbarifm againft the Britons, while they were under 
the Roman government, is equally deftitute of foundation = 
and he fupports thefe feveral allegations by urging the impro- 
bability of the fuppofition that the contrary can be true, while 
fo many Romans were in the ifland, who could inftrué the na- 
tives in the arts both of peace and war. We agree with Mr. 
Whitaker in reje€ting the teftimony of Gildas where it is ap- 
parently repugnant to credibility; at the fame time it muft 
be confefled, that this fummary method of determining hif- 
tofical fats upon the authority of opinion, may frequently lead 
a writer into very falfe reprefentations, as probability is not al- 
ways a certain criterion of truth. 

The fecord chapter contains an hiftorical vindication of the 
aétions of the famous prince Arthur, the authenticity of which 
our author confiders as fufficiently fupported by the evidence 
of contémporary writers, notwithttanding the filence of Gildas 
concerning them. Mr. Whitaker afterwards relates the ex- 
ploits of this Britifh hero ia war, his conduc in peace, and 
his death and fepulture. . 

“In the third chapter the author recites the invafions of the 
Saxons, and the fuccefs of their arms to the redu&iion of Man- 
chefter by Edwin, which happened in the year of the Chriftian 
zra 620. In the fubfequent chapter he delineates the Saxop 
geography of the ifland, and fhews the immediate effeAs of 
the Saxon fettlements in it and at Manchefter. The picture 
which he draws of the depravity of thofe ages, though exprefled 
in glaring colours, is far from being exaggerated. 


‘ The fyfem of religton, which the Provincials had fo long 
embraced, furnifhed antidotes to the foreiga principle of cor- 
ruption, and provided reftraints for the headlong impulfes of 
vice, in the heart of man, the moft powerful that the wifdom of 
Divinity could contrive and the freedom of homanity admit. 
It held up the moft ravifhing profpeéts of felicity, to invite the 
foul to the practice of virtue. It prefented the moft .aftonifhing 
views of wretchednefs, to deter her from the profecution of 
vice. It drew the line of duty in the brighteftcolours, as a full 
dire&ion to the wildered faculties of the underftanding. And it 
promifed the aid of co-operating Ompipotence, as an effectual 
affiftance to the weakened powers of the affections. But under 
fuch a rule of condud&, and with. fuch lively motives to the 
practice of it, the Britons had for fome time funk into a 
wretched degeneracy of manners. And they were not tainted 
merely with the fins, which even the purity of Chriftianity has 
not been able to prevent entirely in any period, the cuftomary 
fruits of the original pollution. Ambition, the difeafe of the 
intee€tual paffions, and fenfuality, the malady of the bodily, 
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appeared among their kings’ in all their wildeft horrors, public 
wars, private murders, adultery, inceft, and fodomy, | 
‘ In 564 one foyereign prefented himfelf before the altar, the 
more folemoly to confirm an affurance which he had previoufly 
given, never more to injure a Briton: and evén there, in the 
very act of confirmation, and amid_ the very rites of religion, 
- ftretched out his hand, and ftabbed two royal youths that were 
near him. Another, covered ovér with various parricides and 
adulteries, repudiated his own wife and married his own 
daughter. And a third, cotemporary with both, after repeated 
aéts of violence and wickednefs having invaded the patrimony 
af his uncle and deftroyed him and his adherents, and been 
firuck with a feeming remorfe for his crimes, became afterwards 
enamoured of his nephew’s wife, murdered his own queen, 
murdered his own nephew, and married the widowed niece, 
Thefe were dreadful enormities, the ebullitions of outrageous 
impiety. And the. kings in general were the applauders of vil- 
Jains and the patrons of robbers, were whoremafters and adulterers, 
frequently guilty of perjury, very charitable, and very wicked. 
: _ © Even the clergy afforded wretched examples to the people, 
(B) feldom adminifering the eucharift, never reproving the prevaile 
ing fins, and being avaricious, ignorant, and;proud, Some in- 
deed were negatively good. But thefe were few. And fome 
were pofitively fo, exemplary in their moral practices, and faith- 
fal in cheir minifterial duties. But thefe were fewer flill. The 
generality purfued eagerly the idle diverfions of the world, 
meanly courted the wicked great for fecular advantages, and even 
mainigined their miftreffes in private. And, m this great dege- 
neracy of the king and prieft, the general body of the nation 
moult neceflarily have been very profligate. In any age or coun- 
try the various reftraints, which prudence impofes and religion 
fixes onthe modes of minifterial life, will neceffarily. fecure the 
iti clergy the longeit of any from the contagion of public viciouf- 
nefs, and retain them the neareft of any to the {phere of religious 
duty. And that oation is peculiarly abandoned, where the clergy 
are openly profligate. ; 
« The national corruption commenced about 540, broke out 
in the horrors of civil! butchery, and terminated at laft in a a 
neral profligacy. .Goadnefs beheld the accumulated crimes with 
pity, and Juftice refolved to punifh them with feverity. The 
Saxons were called from the fhores of Britain and the heaths of 
Germany, the ordained infiruments of ‘avenging Providence, 
They came. The crimes of the Britons in their'‘owa natare 
accelerated their punifhment. And their un-interrapted dif- - 
fenfions and royal marders, the deaths of ane wi and 
others, prepared them an eafier prey for the enemy, Victory 
waited sige the Saxon battles. ‘Gongtiet attended the Saxon 
invafions. And they, who had fubdued only three counties in 
ninety yeats before, now reduced three ‘fourths Of the Provisces 
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The fifth chapter treats of the feveral great divifions of 
Saxon ftate, the civil polity eftablifhed in each of them, and 
the military oeconomy fettled over the whole. Mr. Whitaker 
obferves, that the partition of the Saxon kingdoms into tyth- 
ings, hundreds, and counties, has been almoft univerfally at- 
tributed to the Great Alfred, by modern hiftorians and law- 
yers; but in this he affirms that they are miftaken, and we 
think upon fufficient authority. According to him thofe three 
divifions were introduced by the Saxons at theirinvafiin. The 
tything and fhire, he remarks, are both mentioned in the laws 
of the Weft Saxons, before the clofe of the feventh century, 
and during the reign of Ina; and the whole three divifions oc- 
cur in the Capitularies of the Franks, prior to the year 630. 
He thinks it probable that thefe feveral inftitutions would com- 
mence originally at one and the fame period, among the kin- 
dred nations of the Franks and Saxons. ‘This fuppofition is 
far from being inadmiffible: at any rate, Mr. Whitaker has 
produced authority for the exiftence of two of the above- 
mentioned divifions in England, before the epoch to which 
they have been ufually affigned; and from his enquiry into 
the civil polity of thofe times, we are confirmed in an opi- 
nion which we formerly fuggefted, that the feudal fyftem 
was received among the Saxons before their invafion of this 
country. 

The fixth chapter is employed on the genius and conftitution 
of the Saxon royalty, with the nature and regimen of the 
Saxon lordfhips and towns. In this part of the work, Mr. 
Whitaker makes feveral animadverfions on fome modern hif- 
torians, with refpeé& to the reprefentation they have given of 
the Saxon polity; for which he produces authorities of no in- 
confiderable weight. In the feventh chapter he treats of 
the general ceconomy of the town of Manchefier under the 
Saxons ; and the cuftoms, manners, and drefs of its inhabit- 
ants. From this divifion of the work, we fhall prefent our 
readers with the following quotation. 

‘ The baronial manfion on the ground of the prefent college, 
‘in all ages of our hiftory, was the little capital of the manor and 
the mimic palace of the parifh. And in it the lord exercifed 
the moft remarkable attribute of baronial royalty, and minted 
his own money. ‘This was even below the Conqueft the com- 
mon privilege of all the barons in the kingdom, though not 
‘more than one or two pieces remain at prefent the indabitable 
coinage of any of them. And his houfe was the fchool of ci- 
vility for, all the gentlemen, and the academy of arms for all 
the military tenants, in the tything. The manners of the 
baron, foftened by his connexions with his brethren, and re- 
fined by his three annual attendances on his fovereign, would 
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be the ftandard of politenefs to all the gentry below him, and 
naturally temper the barbarifm of their military difpofitions.. 
The knights and efquires were his perfonal companions, en- 
gaged with him in the hoor of diverfion, and fhared his mo- 
ments of focial gaiety. Their fons alfo would be bred up with 
the young baron, receive their education with him, and with 
him be trained to arms. And the lord retained a body of 
gefithes, or military companions, conftantly about him; men 
poffeffed of no land, but under obligations of military fervice 
to him, the efcuyers of the Normans, the fquires of the Saxons, 
and ranking immediately below the mefne lords and frank 
tenants, 

« The appellation of Efquire, indeed, is univer‘ally fuppofed 
to be Norman in its origin. But it isnot. This the popular 
ufe of the term among our peafantry, at prefent, very ftrongly 
fuggefts to us. And fome monuments of the Saxons thew 1.. 
There we meet with the word, in its correfpondent term of the 
Latin language. To every one of my efquires, fays the good. 
king Alfred in the Latin tranflation of his will, cutlibet armi- 

eroram meorum, | give a hundred marks, If there be any 
furplufage of my effects, he fubjoins in another place, I will. 
that my efquires and their attendants, and all that are with them 
in my retinue, armigeri mei cum valectis, et omnes qui cum 
ipfis iu fervitio meo exiftunt, have the diftribution of it, And 
the term is ufed equally in the laws of the Confeffor, all the 
feigniors of manors being ordered to have their knights, their 
efquires, and their menials, item ifti fuos armigeros, under the 
jurifdidtion of their own court. But the origin of it may be 
carried ftill higher; and the name and the office are both de- 
rived from the Britons. Tacitus, {peaking of Cartifmandua 
the queen of the Briganties, reprefents her as repudiating her 
hufband Venutius, and taking Vellocatus, his efquire, to hee 
bed and throne, armigerum ejus, Vellocatum, in inatrimonium 
regnumgue accepit, And the term is truly Britihh; Yfgdyder 
and Sciather, which in the Britifh pronunciation would be 
Efquier and Squier, fignifying a fhield-bearer in the Welfh and 
Irifh ; and Sguibher being ufed in the fa:ter for a fquire to this, 
day, Yfgwier for an efquire in the former, ard Skuerryon for 
{quires in the Cornith. 

« The education of a merely military age principally confifted 
of thofe bodily exercifes, which taught the pupil an expertwefs 
in the management of his arms, and prepared him for the 
gracefuller difcharge of the duties of war. Ewen the bufinefs of. 
it was made up of the fame exercifes, the kindred diverfions of 
the chate, and the f{ufter engagements of fociety. And the re- 
fined employ of the ftudy, that brighteft colour.in the fecular 
{cenery of life, was utterly unknown almoft. The‘e cares formed 
fo confiderable a part in the education of the young, that bork 
Altred and Charlemagne provided mafters for their fons, as 
foon as ever their age would allow it; and had them carefylly 
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trained’up in the equal difcipline of arms and hunting. They 
likewife claimed fo large a fhare even of the bofinefs of the 
adult, that the latter, among his complicated fchemes of con- 
gueft, employed’ himfelf daily in the exercifes of riding and hunt- 
ing; and even the former, amid~ the more engroffing attentions 
to the public prefervation, prattifed all the arts of hunting and 
hawking with un-remitting induftry, and even fometimes ¢m- 
loyed his vigorous underftandiw: in improving them, reform. 
ing fome of the cuftomary ufages, and inftru&ing his falconers, 
Hunters, and dog-boys in others. And, while thefe were the 
principal objects of ative life, Charlemagne was never taught 
to write or Alfred to read; and the latter continued unable to 
read till he was thirty-eight, and the former to write as long 
as he lived. 

¢ The education of the women was direfted by the fame fpirit. 
The daughters of Charles were bred up merely to carding and 
fpinning ; and thofe of the firft Edward among the Saxons to 
fpelling and reading during their infancy, and fpinning and 
needle-work in their riper years. And thefe manual attentions 
were very prudently taught them, to fill up the many large 
vacuities of an un. lettered life with an innocent and reputable 
employ. 

« Our Saxon fathers at Manchefter have frequently beheld the 
area of the college converted into a theatre of imitative war, and 
the baron, his knights, and ‘his efquires engaged by turnsin the 
peaceful parade of arms. And they have equally feen him go 
forth in the morning to the chace, and return from it in the 
evening, accompanied by his knights and efquires on their hunt- 
ers, and attended by a retinue of urgeffes, yeomen, and fer- 
vants on foot. The feats of the field would generally conclude 
with feftivity in the baron’s hall; a feftivity mingled with the 
illiberal exceflés of intemperance, and difgraced by the tumul- 
tuous follies of ebriety. And this was a vice peculiarly prevalent 
among the Saxon gentlemen, and retained by them to the laft; 
as it is inherited with their virtues by their defcendants of Man- 
chefter, remaining amongft us at prefent the wretched fignature 
of our German origin, and the adhering relic of our original 
barbarifm.’ | 


We have not confulted the authority upon which Mr: Whit- 
aker alledges. that Alfred was unable to read till he was thirty- 
¢ight years of age, but fuch an allegation is probably a mif- 
take; for it is generally admitted, that this great prince 
was firft taught to read when he was about twelve years 
old. 

In the eighth chapter the author relates the origin, of .our 
prefent language, letters, weights, and coins ; with the pofitive 
and comparative prices of things before the Conqueft; in which 
he gives a large {pecimem of an Englifh-Britith DiGionary. 
In 
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In the ninth he treats of the converfion of the Saxons to Chrift : 
tianivy, the firft formation of our parifhes;’ and the firlt eftii. 
lifhment of all our ecclefiaftical economy ; and in the tenth 
he relates the immediate effets of Chriftianity on the Saxong, 
the firft conftrufion of the town’ of Manehefter on’ its pfefent 
fite, with the nature of our churches and théir fervices at this 
period. Mr. Whitaker here obferves, that thé cuftoim’ ‘of 
placing ccemeteries around chtirches, in England, is afferted 
by all our antiquaries to have been origins y. introduced. by 
Cuthbert, archbifhop of Canterbury, about the year 750; but 
he is of opinion that the pradice begun as,early.as the firkt . 
coniiruion of thofe buildings ; and he. thinks that the cuftom 
of burying within the churche¢ was likewife- introduced at the 
fame time. This latter pra@ice, however vencrable it may bt 
by the fanéion of antiquity, ought certainly to’ be wniverfally 
exploded. In the eleventh chapter'the author'pives an acéoufit 
of the feveral minifters belonging to a parith-church formetty, 
with the complete endowment of one, and thé Origin of wakes 
atid fairs among us. In the twelfth he ‘difplays the leading 
principles of the Saxon theology, the infoads of fanati- 
cifm and fuperftition among them, and the . introdudion 
of the Romith fupremacy into the ifland.. The following. paf- 
fage contains a reflection on the prefént 4ime@$ex.) i 4 oo sy) 


‘ The courfe of my hiftory has - naturally led me to poidt out 
the faéts. And the duty, which every writer owés 6 re gion, 
induces me to make the remarks. A film feems to be eet 
ing upon the eye of Chriftfanity in this coutsry. Arianifin, 
which had been banithed the ifland for twelvé of thirteéa ape 
returned into it about ninety years aga ; ‘aid ‘baled in ond 
two efforts, and obliged to defift from‘its att hpts, has vei 
lately begun to difturb us again. And, What pecaliarly marks 
tle operations of the prefent period, folly Hay folicited the fer- 
vices of frenzy, and Arianifm called fn Panatici(ay ‘to ite’ ald. 
This monfter, whofe ravages in the laft century have left a for- 
midable impreffion of his power on our minds, has awakened 
from his long repofe at the Call, cait off the ploonty viz oY Of 
Calvinifm that he fotmerly wore, and ftarted’ forth with alf fis 
original extravagance to deftroy almoft’ the only. rational pris - 
ciples that Be once éntertéined, With fach an affociact ‘atd 
friend, even Arian. imbecillity is become dangerous. Atid' the 
viper, that hitherto had only hiffed in the’ duft, is ow em- 
boldened to rife upon its {pires, to look défiatice, ‘and to threaten 
deitruction.’ ae nance Se fe 

Havirig ‘profecuted the hiftory of Mancliefter to the fina! 
period of the Heptarchy, Mr. Whitaker takes a-retrofpedtive 
view of the progrefs he has made; and” he feeths ‘to ‘contem- 
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plate the gradual advancement of that town with a degree of 
patriotic enthufiafm. 


* We found, fays he, the large extent of the parith a wild and 
unfrequented traét of woodland, inhabited merely by the boar, 
the ball, and the wolf, the hereditary proprietors of the domain, 
and traveried only by the Britons of the neighbouring country 
in their occafional purfuits after them. And we faw it {elected 
by the monarch of Lancafhire for the feat of a fort in the woods, 
and a fort actually fettled about the middle of it. This was 
the remarkable origin of the population of the parifh, and the 
curious commencement of a town within it. And the rude out- 
lines of the one were firft laid out, and the faint principle ‘of 
the other began to operate, about fifty years before the Chriftian 
gra. They were both confined to the Caftle-field on the Med- 
lock. And this ground became therefore the moft diftinguithed 
{pot in the parifh, the attracting caufe of its cultivation, the 
happy occafion of its towns, and the ftoried {cene of various ad- 
ventures itfelf, | 

* The foreft affumes a new life and colouring from the fact. 
The folitude that had hitherto prevailed, and thrown a deeper 
fhade upon the gloom, is now interrupted by the frequent refort 
of foldiers to the fortrefs, and the ready excurfions of hunters 
from it. And the filence is equally invaded by the bufy talk of 
men, rifing loudly every day on the banks of the Medlock, and 
finking as it {preads in fainter and fainter murmurs through the 
woods. ; 

* Buta great revolution is approaching. And time is la- 
bouring with wonderful evenfs. A fmall affemblage of outlaws 
on the heights of the Tiber have amazingly fhot up into a tribe 
of warriors and a nation of heroes, and are even become the 
lords of Italy, the mafters of Gaul, and the conquerors of half 
the globe. They land on the ifland, They reduce the little 
kingdoms of the Britons. And they advance into Lancafhire. 
‘They penetrate into cur woods. They introduce the tumults 
of war into our parifh. And they take our original Man- 


‘chefter. 4 

‘ Happinefs however refults from the misfortune. And the 
moft dreadful of political evils becomes the greateft of public 
bleffings. Civility {mooths the brow of Conqueit. The Mufes 
wreathe his armour with flowers. And the outlaws of Italy, re- 
fined by the literature of their conquered nations, become the 
refiners and the friends of Britain. 

‘ A new fpirit now aétuates the woodland. A Roman ftation 
js Wt Me the Caftle-field. Another is eftablithed about 
a mile to the north of it, And the fite of the prefent town is 
begun to be cleared of its woods, and for the firit time receives 

-a colony of inhabitants upon it. This is fixed upon the graund 
at the confluence of the Irke and Irwell. But it is merely tran- 
fitory in its nature, and exifts only for the fummer. The moft 
nerth-wefterly part of the foreft is appropriated to the feed- 
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ing of the Roman cattle, and four little ftations are placed 
for theif protection there, And the whole woodland is inter- 
feéted with large roads on every fide, all ranging in right 
lines through the thickets, and converging to a point at the 
Cattle-field. : 

‘ One addition more completes the change in the afpe& of 
the whole. A regular town is begun for the firft time in the 
parifh. And a neighbouring baron and his clan’ are fettled 
within it. This is placed about the center of the foreft, and ia 
the immediate vicinity of the Caftle-field. The ftation there be- 
comes the citadel of the new Manchefter. And both are founded 
together in the memorable autumn of 79, 

‘ Under the aufpices of the Roman genius, that principle of 
population, which had faintly quickened before at the heart of 
the woodland, now becomes active and vigorous, and diffufes 
its influence on every fide. The beatts are diflodged toa greater 
diftance from the town. The receding foreft curves in a larger 
amphitheatre of woods around it. And all the mechanical arts 
are tran{planted into the wild. Civility, literature, and polite- 
nefs follow. And Chriftianity clofes the rear. 

* In this ftate of intellectual and {piritual refinement, the na- 
tural infecurity of happinefs begins to operate. War unfolds its 
wildet horrors to the Britons. Ruin marks its advance. And 
incivility, ignorance, and barbarifm attend its triumphs. A 
tribe of idolatrous favages make their way from the fhores of 
Germany. They reach, they reduce, Manchefter.. They fettle 
in the caftellated fortrefs on the Medlock. And they tyrannize 
over the inhabitants with a fanguinary feverity, But the illuftrious 
Arthur advances to recue them. He fights. Heconquers. He 
delivers. And the yoke of barbarian defpotifm is raifed from 
the necks of our fathers. , 

‘ It is raifed, to be fpeedily replaced there. Arthur dies. 
The enemy returns. ‘The fword of the Saxons is edged by the 
vices of the Britons, Victory attends their battles. Submiffioa 
waits upon their invafions. Andthey fix themfelves for ever in 
the parifh of Manchetter. 

‘ To form a fettlement for this new colony, the woods are 
again invaded and the beafts again diflodged. ‘The central open- 
ing in the foreft is confiderably enlarged. And no lefs than 
eleven townfhips are won from the watfte. 

‘ The new baron does not fettle in the town. He fixes his re- 
fidence about a mile to the north of it, in the fummer-camp of 
the Romans. And fate is preparing to lay the foundations of 
the prelent Manchefter, | 


‘ Tante molis erat Romanam condere gentem !” 

We fympathize with our ingenious author in the diftrefs 
which he anticipates for the cataftrophe, of his darling Man- 
chefter in the fucceeding period of the hiftory. But when 
his.mind is oppreffed with forrow in relating that deplorable 
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evenf, let him be confoled with the refle&tion, that his beloved . 
Mancunium will yet rife with greater fplendor from its fall, 
to fhine forth in the flourifhing days of the Britith empire, 
renowned for the cultivation of the arts and fciences, and for 
commercial induftry, é 

‘ His ego nec metas rerum, nec tempora pono.’ 

To this volume, which is ornamented with feveral plates of 
Manchefter in its different ftages of improvement, the author 
has added an Appendix, of which No. I. is a continuation 
his Remarks on the Hiftories of Mr. Carte and Mr. Hume, 
begun in the firft volume, No. II. prefents us with the Doomf. 
day-Book for Lancafhire, South of the Ribble. No. IJ. con- 
tains the Charter of Manchefter; and No. IV. a Number of 
Records. 

In this volume, as in the preceding, Mr. Whitaker, while 
he traces the hiftory of Manchefter, enters into a variety of 
inveftigations of a general nature, and makes many judicious 
remarks, which throw great light on the Britith antiquities, 
He likewife has, as formerly, fubjoined to each fe@ion the 
authorities on which his hiftory is founded. His ingenuity 
and learning are no lefs confpicuous in the prefent volume 
than in the firft, and we have the pleafure to obferve, that he 
has now avoided in.a great meafure thofe blemithes arifing 
from affectation, with which the former part of the work was 
fomewhat disfigured. He feems, however, to be ftill much 
attraéted with the charms of a flowery diftion, which lead hiin 
fometimes into declamatory redundancy, and fometimes into 
laconic brevity. Nor can we acquit him entirely of oppofing 
the evidence of other writers with fuch an air of decifivenefs, 
as, perhaps, is not always fupported by fufficient teftimony ; 
a fault which is common to authors who mix the conjectures 
of rhe antiquarian with the ferupulous narrative of hiftory. It 
muft be acknowledged, at the fame time, that his remarks on 
preceding writers, difcover an elaborate and minute inveftiga- 
tion into the fubje& of which he tteats; and that he has de- 
teed many hiftorical errors, which have been received upon 


prefcriptive authority. 





Since the publication of the firft volume of this work, the 
author has added a Supplement to it, confifting of fome minute 
correions of the hiftory, embellifhed with elegant engravings 
of near forty Britith coins, which tend to elucidate his fubje@. 
He has alfo fubjoined an Appendix, containing fome Remarks 
on the Hiftoties of Carte and Hume: and informs the pub- 
lic, that the correétions of the fecond volume, which may 


hereafter be made, fhall be printed in a quarto pamphlet, to 
I accom= 
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accommodate the purchafers of the work. The great indaf- 
try which Mr. Whitaker difeovers, by his diligent refearches 
into the antiquities of this country, deferves the warmeft ap- 
probation : and it affords us pleafure to underftand, that the 
encouragement he receives front the public, is fuch as animates 
him with wnwearied: perfeverance in the profecation of his la- 
borious undertaking; a work which, when completed, will be 
regarded as a valuable acquifition by the lovers of Britifh hif- 
tory and antiquities. 





L., Aw Inquiry into the Real and Imaginary Obfiru@tions to the deo 
quifition of the Arts in. England. Jy James Barry. 8woe. 
35..6d, in Boardn Becket. 


VERY Briton who is interefted in the reputation of his 
country, muft receive particular pleafure in beholding the 
time arrive, when the polite arts are cultivated in our idanud 
with a degree of fuccefs, which had never been anticipated, 
even by the moft zealous affertors of the national genius, To 
the glory of Britain it muft be acknowledged, the was the ficit 
that taught to trace the fciences through the tedious labyrintl» 
of inquiry, and that pointed out the-way which leads to the 
attainment of natural Knowledge. Intent on the purfuits of 
philofophy, fhe made, indeed, but little progrefs in tho ele- 
gant manual arts which depend on the vigour and regularity 
of the imagination ; and though fhe could boaft of illuftrious 
hames that rivalled, in fpeculative and ufeful learding, the 
moft celebrated fages of the Portico, fhe never had given birth 
to any competitor for the fame of a Praxiteles,; or an Apelles. 
It was-even affirmed by foreign writers of eminence, that the 
Britith genius was incapable of great exertions of fancy, Hap- 
pily, however, for the honour of the: nation, this reproach is 
now proved to be groundlefs, and even within the reign of his 
prefent majefty, feveral of our artifts in fculpture and paints 
ing have difcovered fuch extraordinary imitative talents as 
approximate to the renowned models of Athenian perfeétion. 
So much may be effected in a fhort time, under the aufpici- 

ous influence of royal patronage and public encouragement ! 
This ingenious author begins with animadverting on thofe 
writers who have alledged a national incapacity in the inhabi- 
tants of Britain for the arts of fculpture, painting, and ar- 
chiteGure.; and he expofes the injuftice of the reproach. with 
a {pirit becoming not only an artift whofe chara@er is involved 
in this falfe and indifcriminate charge, but likewife becoming 
an impartial inquirer after truth. r ; 
In 
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In the fecond chapter he fhews, that the hiftory of the 
arts furnifhes the beft view of the caufes of their rife and per- 
feGiion; and he afterwards clearly evinces, that the progrefs of 
the arts in Italy has been owing to a combination of moral 
caufes. In fupport of this propofition, Mr. Barry produces 
the teftimony of Vafari, who treats of the fubje& at confider- 
able length ; and he obferves, that the fame caufes operated 
upon the genius of the ancient Greeks. . 

The fourth chapter is employed in proving, that the dif- 
ferent Styles of Art in the feveral Schools, are not owing to 
climate, but to moral or accidental caufes. That our readers 
may be fatisfied with the juftnefs of Mr. Barry’s reafoning on 
this fubje&t, we fhall extract a part of the chapter. 


* The abettors of this notion about the influence of climates, 
pot content with accounting in general for the capacity or inca- 
pacity of different people, are inclined ftill further to make out, 
by the fame induétion, that the fchools and focieties of artifts 
were particularly qualified to fucceed in fome parts of the art 
and not in others. ‘They inftance the fine colouring and bad 
tafte of defign of the Venetians; the grand but rigid drawing’ 
and bad colouring of the Florentines; the dignity, grace, and’ 
elevated flyle of the Romans; the clumfinefs of the Fiemings ; 
-_ the poverty and vulgarity of the Dutch. Let us examine 
this. 

* Art was confiderably advanced in Italy before any difference 
was vifible in the purfuits and ftyles of the different {chools, and 
then the difference was owing to accident. The frit painters of 
Florence, Venice, &c. were all of them of the fame leaven, 
although there be better and worfe amongit them, yet the ftyle 
is the fame, they fet out from the fame point, and were in the 
fame road ; their pitures appear the work of the fame people, 
and to be taken from the fame objects; they are dry, cold, 
meagre, and wooden: they improved as they went on, fome 
fafter, fome flower, according as their education and other ad- 
vantages furnifhed them with opportunities. Andrea of Pifa, 
who flourithed fo early as 1337, ftudied the baffo relievo of Me- 
lezger and Atalanta and other antiques, which the people of 
Pifa had brought from Greece. Afterwards Ghiberti, the Flo- 
rentine, poffeffed many cafts from the sotlane- Squarcione, of 
Padua, alfo had amaffled, in his travels through Greece and 
other places, a good colleétion of antique flatues, relievos, &c. 
upon which his pupils, of whom he had one hundred and thirty~- 
feven, had formed their tafte and practice. It is hard to fay 
what became of all thefe fcholars, but many of them mufi furely 
have diffeminated what they knew about Lombardy; and An- 
drea Mantagna, one of them, had in all Italy, at that time, no 
competitor who was fo well fiudied in the antique. Qn the 


other hand Malaccio, the Florentine, born in 1417, was (inde- 
; pendent 
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pendent of his other excellencies) the beft colourift and mot. 
natural painter of the time he lived in. L.da Vinci, and Fra. 
Bartolomeo, alfo were both Florentines ; the former was a moft 
excellent colourifi and the a¢tual difcoverer of that fine manner 
of relievo and colouring, which afterwards diftinouifhed the 
Venetian fchool; and Fra. Bartoloméo’s colouring is very little 
inferior to Titian himfelf. But the Florentines, by their very 
general application to ftatuary, have been more particularly led’ 
into the ftudy of form, anatomy, and fuch-parts of the art as 
were common to painting and fculpture ; and M. Angelo, whofe 
fuperior fkill and power in al] the parts of drawing and know- 
ledge of the figure, had fixed the ftyle and tafte of his couatry- 
men, was, as all the world knows, a fculptor, and had never 
made colouring an object of his ftudy. 

_ © The Venetian painters who fixed the ftyle of their country- 
men were Giorgione and Titian. Giorgione took the hint of 
that fine manner of colouring which (as we obferved before, 
became the diftingyifhing characteriftic of the Venetian fchool) 
from L. da Vinci, the Florentine; and Titian carried it to the 
greateft pofhble perfection : but as Titian adopted this fearch 
into colouring at an early period of his life, (and, comparatively. 
{peaking,) knew but little of any thing elfe that might tempc 
him into other purfuits ; he gave up a!moft his whole time in 
improving colouring to the utmoft perfection it was capable of 
receiving : therefore, if Titian is more remarkable as a colouritt 
than as a draftman, the climate has nothing to doinit. And 
M. Angelo, like the great and judicious artift that he was, did 
not afcribe Titian’s excellence at colouring, or his defeéts in 
the other parts, to any particular diretion of genius which 
might enable him to fucceed in any one part of the art more 
than in the others: no, he well knew that the acquifition of 
art, in the whole together, or in the particular parts and divi- 
fions of it, will always, in the hands of a man properly quali- 
fied, bear a juft proportion to the application made, and to the 
advantages of ftudy enjoyed. After praifing Tit'an’s co‘ouring, 
his remark,upon him is: ‘‘ It is a misfortune ‘that the painters 
of Venice have nota better manner of ftudy, and that they are 
not early initiated in the principles of found drawing, for if 
this man was as much aflifted by art and by the principles of 
defign as he is by natare, no body could go further or do better, 
being poffeffed, as he is, with the fineft {pirit, and with a man- 
ner very eafy, beautiful, and full of life.” 


After fhewing the cau‘es to which we ought to afcribe the 
fuccefs of the arts in thofe countries where they had been re- 
remarkably cultivated, the ingenious author proceeds to in- 
quire into the circumftances which obftructed their advancement 
in Britain. The principles of thefe he juftly affirms to have 
been the accidental change of religion, which happened at 
the very time when the arts were on the poiat of being cylti- 
r vated 
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vated in this country. By this revolution, he obferves, the 
fubjects of Chriftian [tory were prohibited, and the artifts 
were naturally led to pra&tife only the meaner branches of their 
profefion. While fuch was the fituation of the arts in Bri- 
tain, our author obferves, that they were introduced from 
Italy to France in a ftate.of maturity, in the fame manner as. 
the good tafe of architefture was imported into Venice; and - 
that this is the reafon why in thofe places there have been fo 
few intermediate artitts between their ftates of barbarifm and. 
perfeétion. He then thews the abufes which have been com- 
mitted, under the miftaken notion of introducing the arts. 

In the feventh chapter, the author proves, that the fuperior 
ftyle of the Grecian and Italian art is not owing to any na- 
tural fuperiority in the bodily ftruture of thofe people: in 
the eighth, he produces our peets as inftances that the Eng- 
lifh imagination and judgment are capable of great exertions ; 
and in the ninth, he fhews the difadvantage fo fuperior art 
in England, in not having been taken up, whilit the nation 


was forming iis charaGer. 


¢ It is a misfortune, fays he, never -intirely to be retrieved, 
that painting was not fuffered to grow up amongft us, at the 
fame time with poetry and the other arts and fciences, whilft 
the genius of the nation was yet forming its character in ttrength, 
beauty, and refinement ; it would then have received a ftrength 
and a polifh; and it would, in its turn, have given to our 
poetry a greater perfection in one of ‘its mafter features, in which 
(Milton and Spenfer excepted) it is rather Yomewhat defective. 
But the nation is now formed, and perhaps more than formed ; 
and there is caufe to fear that it may be too late to expect the 
laft degree of perfection in the arts, from what we are now 
likely to produce, in an age when perhaps frothy affectations, 
and modilh, corrupt, filly opinions, of oreign as well as of - 
domeftic growth, have but too generally taken place of that 
mafculine vigour and purity of tafte, fo neceffary both for the 
artift and for hisemployer. Let us fuppofe ever fo maoy for- 
tunate circumftances to concur in leading an artift into fuch a 
track of ftudy, amongit old ftones and old canvafs, as that he 
may be enabled, to affimilate this pure, rigid, beautiful, fimple 
tafte of the Greeks and the old Italians, with his own fubRance 
and obfervations on nature; yet afterwards if he fhould unfor- 
tunately happen to find that the zra of thofe qualities has ei- 
ther not arrived, or is long fince pafled away, amongit the peo- 
ple who are (generally fpeaking) to be his employers, aud that 
they have but little of that grandeur of idea and elevation of 
mind, that will encourage him in the purfuit of extraordinary 
things, what is he then to do? his great advantages over meaner 
artiits will infallibly lie by, mouldring away through difufe, 


and he mutt content himfelf with a conteft of little value, mere 
matters 
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matters of execution, who has the richeft oolours, who. makes 
the moft like pictures, and fo forth. | 

« There was about thirty years ago, a fhocking infance of 
this, when Mr. Huffey, after much vexatious ftruggling, retired 
with difeuft from an art in which no man was ever better qua- 
lified oe enti he aétually had talents which would have oe 
honour to the beft ages of Greece or Italy. The purity and 
elegance of his tafte, his deep knowledge of all the parts which 
com pofe the human figure, and the remarkable fidelity and pre- 
cifion of his drawing ought to have gained him patrons, friends, 
and admirers, and would have done it in any other country of 
the world. But though this man was neither fit for the age, 
nor the age for him, yet I am hardly able to divine how it was 
poffible for the wretched dabblers, his cotemporaries, to fap 
and ruin the credit of fuch a charaéter, and (if I may be allow- 
ed to fay fo) to cheat the country out of the ufe and honour of 
it. He was, indeed, unfortunately called out of Italy before 
he had completed his fcheme of art, by a ftady of colouring, 
and a practice of the pencil, adequate to his other excellencies. 
But notwithfanding all, his Ariadne, at Northumberland -houfe, 
is, even in this refpect, not inferior to his cotemporaries, whilit 
I am not afraid to fay that in every other. it would be difficult 
to find any figure fuperior to it, in the beft produ&ions of the 
beft age of Italy. Had he gone on from fuch a beginning, vi- 
goroufly purfuing his practice and giving birth to his tamcy, 
what might not the nation have expeéted by this time? for the 
man, as | am told, is ftill alive. It were much to be wifhed 
that this may be the laft facrifice of the kind; but if it thould 
not, and if we have actually miffed the proper time for a pro- 
fecution of art, and are now too far gone in corruption and 
giddy folly to admit of any great and ferious exertions, [ will 
then beg leave to enter this as a caveat in favour of our cli- 
mate.’ 


In the tenth chapter, he treats of the difadvantage to the 
fmaller branches in being disjoined from the gteat ftock of 
Hiftorical Art. He afterwards. confiders the pablic encou- 
ragement, and expofes fome errors in the prefent fate of con- 
noifleurfhip. We here meet with fome judicious refle@ions on 
the prejudice entertained by many perfons againft naked fi- 
gures, as indecent and tending to lewdnefs. 


‘ Ir is not*on fhewing or concealing the naked, {ays he, that 
modefly or lewdnefs depend ; they arife entirely from the choice 
and intentions of the artift himfelf: a great mind-can raife 
great and virtuous ideas, though he fhews all the parts of the 
body in their natural way: while the Cheapfide prints of the 
Buck and Quaker Girl, the Charms of the Garter and of the 
High Wind, are proofs that very lewd ideas might be produced, 
though little or nothing of the waked be difcovered ; and there 
is no doubt but that the Venus of Medicis might be converted 
into 
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into a very lewd figure by dreffing her out, for that- purpofe : 
half a breaft, or the difcovery of a leg, with other little ad- 
junéts, could not fail of fuccefs, if the f{petator was difpofed 


that way.’ 


Through the remaining part of the velume, the ingeniou 
author appears chiefiy in the chara@er of a philofopher, evinc- 
ing, however, at the fame time, the extent of his technical 
knowledge. He fhews, that temperate climates are more par- 
ticulariy the theatre of moral influence; and that the changes 
in the tafte and charaéter of the Italians are not to be ac- 
counted for by the fuppofed changes of climate. He exem- 
plifies the error of the notion refpe@ing the influence of cli- 
mates, by an analyfis of the different ftyles of art; thewing 
that education furnifhes a folution of all thofe difficulties 
which many writers have found fo perplexing ; and he makes 
fome fenfible obfervations on religion, fo far as it is conne&ed 
with the mental powers, concluding with a recapitulation of 
the general arguments advanced in the courfe of the work. 

In this Inquiry Mr. Barry has fully vindicated the genius 
of the Britifh nation for the polite arts, again{t the injurious 
charge of fome prejudiced foreign writers, who, though men 
of learning in other refpects, were certainly not adequate 
judges of a fubje&t of this nature. He appears no lefs refpeét- 
able in the capacity of a writer, than in the fphere of an 
artift ; and we congratulate the public on feeing our national 
honour fupported by a perfon fo well qualified, by the variety 
and extent of his knowledge, to maintain its defence. 


s 





Hil. Some Thoughts on the Nature of Fevers; on the Caufes of their 
becoming fo frequently mortal; and om the Means to prevent it. By 
John Curry, M.D. 8vo. 15. 6¢. Johnfon. 


_ treatife is divided into two parts ; in the firft of which 

the author lays down fuch rules, as may enable thofe 
who are unacquainted with phyfic to know when any perfon 
is feized with a fever, and -inftru& them how to prevent it 
from encreafing. In the fecond part, obfervations are made 
on fome of the methods of cure which were praétifed by the 
ancients in this difeafe. 

Dr. Curry fets out with giving a general idea of the caufe 
of a fever, collected from the obvious appearances which na- 
ture exhibits at the invafion of the difeafe, without any regard 
to theoretical fyftems. He approves of the fimple defcription 
of the fever given by the learned De Gorter; namely, -that it 
(the fever) is fomething foreign in our bodies, which at firft 
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produces a fhuddering, ficknefs, and anxiety ; afterwards ex, 
cites heat, drynefs of the dkin and thirft; and Jaftly, endsia 
general fweats. Dr. Curry is of opinion, that all the fymps 
toms of fevers may be rationally deduced from the rigor, or 
thuddering, which is itfelf to be accounted for from an er- 
ror in the non-naturals, the original caufe of the dileafe, 
then proceeds to explain, in the worcs of Frederic Hoffma 
in what manner the rigor produces thofe fymptoms; an 
fhews,* that the fentiments of that author are conformable to 
the principle on which the pra€tice of the ancients was founds 
ed, who endeavoured to remove the fuppofed fpafin by the 
fimple methods of friétion, unGion, and the warm bath. — . 

After premifing the injunctions of Celfas relative to abjftin, 
ence and ‘reft in the beginning of fevers, Dr. Curry gives the 
following familiar directions with refpe@ to medicine, 


« The patient fhould betake himfelf to his bed, as foon as be 
finds himlelf indifpofed ; where, after he has lain three or font 
hours, -in as much quiet of body and mind as his fitknefs will 
permit; or till fuch time, as, the afval sigor or coldnefs ‘has 
ceafed, and heat has fucceeded to it, he mutt then, and nor bes 
fore, lofe eight or ten ounces. of blood; a lols, which the fever 
itfelf will,.at this time, enable mot people te bear, dn this Gtua- 
tuation let him drink plentifully of warm twoemilk whey, with- 
out drops of any kind. [ add this caution againft drops, on 
account of the too frequent ufe that is made.ofthem, in the 
beginning of moft fevers, efpecially thofe. that sproceed from 
cold: which pra¢tice, 1 am forry to find, is eonntenanced by 
Dr. Cheyne and other authors, much read and followed, -in 
fome reipects, very defervedly 5 who, grounding their notion of 
a.cold on an hypothefis of Dr. James Keil, advife the patient 
to take, in the oo al of it, ** large draughts of warm fack- 
whey, with a few drops of {pirie of harfhorn, and a fcruple of 
‘Gafcoyne’s powder, morning and evening (with: awiew, J fap- 
pofe, of promoting {weat) and to live.low mpon fpoon-meats, 
udding and chicken; at the fame time that they confefs, there 
is afmall fever attending this colds which, it.isumoch to be fear= 
ed, fuch a regimen will be.apt, to change imto.a.preat oney 
whereas, by plentiful draughts of warmtwo-mitk whey alone, 
efpecially after a bleeding has taken off part of the fulnefs with- 
in, the fpafms at the furface will be gradually relaxed, and ‘the 
pores of the fkin opened with much mone.certainty, and with- 
out any danger. ‘‘ In an inflammatory difpofition of the blood,” 
fays Dr. Gorter, ‘* more fweat is procured ‘by one bleeding, 
than by a treble dofe of the warmer fudarifics.” Ane 
‘ Three or four hours after bleeding, which thoold be ré 
peated if neceflary, let the fick perfon, fi imbed, take'a mo- 
derate dofe of fal polychreft, \Glauber’s dalt, orvany other cool- 
ing opener of the body, diffolved in fome.of the fimple diftilled 
waters ; not all at once, but by two {poonfuls every feegnd er 
Vor. XXXIX. Fed. 1775. H third 
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third hour; the ‘ufual effe& of which is, fome gentle evacia- 
tion by ttool or fweat, and often by both, which feldom fails to 
put a {peedy end to the fever.’ 


The author next confiders the propriety of adminiftering 
cathartics.in fevers, and he admits that they are: produétive 
of the moft beneficial effe&s, when the’ bowels are irritated 
by any acrimonious matter. But he difapproves of vomits; 
unlefs there is an actual foulnefs. of the ftomach; as they 
fometimes occafion rigors, and drive the blood too forcibly 
to the brain. | 

Dr. Curry obferves, it feems not to. be fo very clear in prace 
tice, as it is in theory, that the cooling regimen is preferable 
to the heating in thefe diforders; when we confider. the dif- 
ferent, and even oppofite methods of curing the fame fevers, 
which were practifed by Sydenham and Morton. We fhall 

refent our readers with what he advances in regard to cone 
fining the fick to their beds, in the beginning of fevers. . 


« A {mall acquaintance with the :animal oeconomy and the 
ftate of the body, at-that period of them, is fufficient to con- 
vince us that fuch confinement, far from inflaming the blood 
and increafing the fever, is, on the contrary, one of the moft 
likely means to prevent fuch evils. For the patient goes into 
bed,. either during the rigor and chillinefs, or foon after, when 
the ufuel heat and anxiety have fucceeded to it ; in the firft café,. 
the light covering of the bed-clothes, for'light it Mould be, by 
defending the furface of the body from the circumambient air,. 
will hinder the increafe or continuance of the rigor, or conftrit- 
tion of that part; and, confequently, the increafe or continu- 
ance of the fucceeding heat, or fever-fit, which conftantly rifes 
in proportion toit. In the latter cafe, the moderate warmth of 
that’ covering, together with the eafy fupine pofture under it 
tends, by relaxing the whole body, to make way for the erup- 
tion of kindly and general fweats; by which the feverifh heat 
is always confiderably abated. So that this prattice, fo agree- 
able to nature, and to nature’s wifeft obferver, Hippocrates, ap-- 
pertains in the main, rather to the cooling than to the heating 
yegimen. I have known many people who, though at firft ex- 
ceedingly uneafy under this confinement, were foon after the 
breaking out of thefe general fweats, perfeily reconciled to it; 
and being thus made fenfible of its benefit, and growing coolér 
and eafier every hour, chearfully fubmitted to remain.in Bed, as 
long as it was thought neceflary to keep them there. 

* I will not promife, that the method F have here laid down 
will be always attended with faccefs. No human mean hitherto 
devifed, or to be devifed, for the cure of this or any other dif- 
temper, ever was, or will be fo fortunate; and tliis may pro- 
ceed from divers unknown caufes, fome of which; although 
they were known, could not perhaps be removed. For ia- 

ftanee, 
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fiance, in the prefent cafe of a fever, beginniag with the ufual 
rigor or fpafm at the furface ; when, by reafon of fome_pecu- 
liar weaknefs in any of the vital parts, either connate, or fuper- 
indaced by accident; or when, by the violence of that rigor or 
{pafm, the blood is driven back from the furface, into. thofe 
parts, with fuch force, or in fuch quantity, as utterly to de- 
ftroy their tone and elafticity, the confequence muft neceffarily 
be either a rupture of fome of their vefiels, or a ftagnation of 
the blood in them, both which are certainly mortal. But fuch 
accidents are extremely rare ; and [ think it a fufficent recom- 
mendation of the method propofed, that it has been found, af» 
ter long and diligent obfervation, for the moft part, fuccefsful : 
and that without any danger or inconvenience whatfoever; for 
it confifts wholly of thofe means which, alk phyficians agree, 
aré not only harmlefs, but ufeful and necefiary in the beginaing. 
,of all fevers, viz. evacuation,. abitinence, and quiet.’ 


In the fecond part of the treatife, the author delivers his 
fentiments concerning the management of fevets in their con- . 
firmed ftate ; where his opinion is alfo guided by plain and 
rational obfervation. When the feveral fymptoms continue 
beyond the third or fourth day, he advifes that a phyfician 
fhould- be called; greater judgment being then neceflary 
for conduéting the patient fafely through the difeafe. From 
this period, therefore, we may confider his obfervations as di- 
rected chiefly to the faculty, and not tothe public, as in the 
preceding part of the treatife. 

Dr. Curry expreffes in ftrong terms his difapprobation of 
a celebrated fever-powder, to which recourfe is frequently had 
in feverifh diforders ; and he recommends to the attention of 
phyficians two general maxims, which, when rightly under- 
ftood, will afford much inftru€tion with refpe& to the cure of 
confirmed fevers. The firft of thefe, is, that ‘ it is nature 
cures diforders ;? the other, that ‘ fevers are the inftruments 
of their own cure.’ He then proceeds to fhew how the me- 
thod of cure ought to be regulated in conformity to thefe 
maxims; and he is. of opinion, that. it confifts rather ia 
retifying the motions of the folid parts, and in correcting avy 
{uppofed diftemperature of the blood or humours. He confi- 
ders at great length, the evidence produced by different wri- 
ters, for and againft. the practice of adminiftering cold wa- 
ter in fevers; with refpect to which, though he gives not a 
decifive opinion, his obferyations.are worthy of being pe- 
rufed. 

The author afterwards makes judicious remarks on the ana 
cient praétice of fearifying in malignant and peftilential fevers, 
and is.of opinion, thar this method is in many cafes highly ad- 
vantageous, and even preferable to that of bliftering. He con- 
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cludes with fome obfervations on venefection, and an account 
of Ab Heer’s method of raifing blifters without cantharides, 
by means of a cupping glafs. 

This treatife contains a plain and rational account of the 
proper management of fevers, both in their incipient and con- 
firmed ftate. In difcourfing of the former of thefe ftages, the 
author has addreffed himfelt to the people at large ; and in treat- 
ing of the latter, his obfervations are evidently the refult of 
much pra@tical knowiedge and learning. We would therefore 
recommend this fenfible produdiion to the perufal of all who are 
defirous of information on the fubje& of fevers. 





1V. dn Effay on Bath Waters, Vol. LI. By William Falconer 
M.D. 8ve. 6s.. Lowndes, 


yN the firft volume of this work *, Dr. Falconer treated of 

the internal ufe of Bath waters, in which he inveftigated 
with great precifion both their principal and fecondary qualities ; 
afcribing the former of thefe toa ftimulant, aftringent, diuretic, 
diaphoretic, antifpafmodic, and antifeptic operation, and the 
latter to an antacid, cathartic, fialagogue, and emmenagogue 
effe&. In the volume now under our confideration, he pro- 
ceeds to give an account. of the external ufe of thofe cele- 
brated waters; and in this fupplemental enquiry his diligence, 
accuracy, and medical knowledge continue to be difplayed to 
great advantage. | 

He begins with defining warm bathing to be the application: 
of a fluid, heated to fuch a degree as to feel warm to the 
touch, to the whole or any part of the body. This definition, 
he obferves, admits of great latitude as to the degree of heat 
extending from that, when the fluid begins to feel fenfidly 
warm to the touch, to the greateft degree that the human 
body is capable of fuftaining. Dr. Falconer is of opinion, 
that about 84 degrees of Farenheit’s thermometer is the loweft 
point at which we can fix a warm bath; though fome phyfi- 
cians have determined its limits between 62 and go degrees of 
heat. He admits, that a bath feveral degrees below 80, feels 
warm to the hand, but obferves, that it always excites a fen- 
‘fation of cold when applied to the body, and fuppofes that it 
only feels warm in the former cafe from our habit of compar- 
ing it with other objects of touch, which are in general below 
that degree of heat. He remarks, that even water of 80 de- 
grees, and as far as 84 or 85, extites a degree of rigor on 
its firft application, and only exerts the effect of a warm bath, 
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if applied fer fome time, The degree of heat, he obferves, 
may be increafed to about 120; but at this point it is {carcely 
tolerable to the human body. He omits not to mention, that 
we have accounts of confiderable greater degrees of heat be- 
ing employed among the Ruffians and fome favage nations, 
even to the 144th degree of Farenheit’s thermometer ; but be- 
fides the prefumptive imaccuracy of fuch information, he re- 
marks, that from the peculiar manner of life and climate of 
thofe nations, little analogy can be drawn from the practice 
applicable to the more temperate fituations of Europe; efpe- 
cially when it is confidered, that among the former warm 
bathing is ufed as a cuftomary entertainment as well as medi- 
cinally, and they are gradually habituated to fuftain greater 
degrees of heat than we, who ufe it feldom, can endure. 

Dr. Falconer next confiders the action of the warm bath on 
the human body in two lights; firft, as mechanical ; and fe- 
condly, as adting on the nerves or folida viva. To thefe 
modes of operation he obferves, that, perhaps, a third might 
be added, viz. its chemical efc&s, when the water of the 
bath is abforbed into the body, and aés upon the animal fluids 
by altering their quality or confiftence. He then examines 
the variation of the effe&s of warm bathing, as dependent on 
the quality of the fluid, the degree of immerfion, and the 
method of application. In treating of this fubje@, he firft 
confiders fimple water, as being moft commonly ufed, and 
the foundation of baths in general; and he traces the effe&s 
produced by the application of it when warm, through the 
various modes in which it aéts upon the body. 

After explaining the effe&s of warm bathing on the body, 
confidered as an inanimate machine, he proceeds to fhew the 
more remarkable effe&ts produced by warm aqueous applica- 
tions, when the human frame is viewed as poflefling a fentient 
principle; and he accounts theoretica!ly for its effects as a fti- 
mulant, a fedative, a diaphoretic, a diuretic, an expectorant, 
a fialagogue, and anemmenagogue. He then draws fome in- 
ferences from thefe various modes of a€tion, relative to the 
indications to which warm bathing ts adapted 5 and fhews, at 
great length, and with much precifion, in what difea(es it is 
indicated as a detergent; in what on account of the fluid 
abforbed ; when it is indicated from the confideration of its 
rarifyiag qualities ; ; when asa ftimulant; when as an antifpaf- 
‘modic; when in the febrile delirium ; when as a diaphoretics 
as a diuretic; as an expeftorant; asa fialagogue, and as an 
emmenagogue. After this copious detail, the author inquirés 
into the compofition of medicated baths, both of the natural 
and artificial kind, and compares them with thofe of fimple 
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water in the various modes in which they a&. He then relates 
the contra indications of the warm bath, and points out the 
cautions relative to its ufe, with refpe& to the degree of heat, 
the time of immerfion, and a variety of other circun\ftances ; 
concluding, with experiments on the effets of warm bathing, 
communicated by Dr. Haygarth, of Chefter. 

Hitherto we have attended Dr. Falconer only through the 
introduftory part of his work, and now come to where he 
treats particularly of the external ufe of Bath waters. Thefe 
he confiders as detergent, as relaxing and foftening the fkin, 
as antifeptic, and as aftringent. He then examines their ef- 
fe&s with refpeGi to the quantity abforbed, and their power of 
rarefying the fluids; after which he produces the following ar- 
guments in favour of the opinion that their fpecific qualities 
can be abforbed by the fkin, from their ufe as baths. 


€ Some gentlemen of the profeffion, for whofe opinion I have 
the higheft regard, have exprefled great doubts to me if the 
Bath waters, externally applied, could differ in their effe€ls on 
the body from common water of the fame degree of heat. Not 
to infift at prefent on the general opinion of mankind, or on 
any particular comparative facts relative to their refpective ef- 
feéts, which fhall be afterwards related, I confefs, in point of 
argument, I can by no means fee any reafon why a fluid, whofe 
effels taken into the ftomach are fo different from thofe of 
common water, might not exert different ones applied to the 
furface of the body. The abforption of fluids by the kkin is a 
point, I think, as well afcertained as moft in phvfology ; and 
we find, by the beft accounts likewife, that no decompofition 
or alteration of nature happens in the fubftances diffolved ia 
the abforbed fluid. Dr. Alexander found nitre more diure- 
tic jn this mode of exhibition than when taken by the mouth, 
and the bark to be equally efficacious in the cure of an inter- 
mittent; the firft of which experiments I have myfelf feveral 
times repeated, always with fuccefs. ‘The particles of cantha- 
rides, externally applied, affect the neck of the bladder in the 
fame way as taken internally ; and I have even feen this hap- 
pen in a flight degree from the ufe of an embrocation, in which 
tincture of cantharides made a large proportion, although not 
fufficient to veficate the fkin. 

‘ Tinét, Thebaica likewife, externally applied to the pit of 
the flomach, is a common and efficacious remedy in the ftoppin; 
‘of yomiting, as I have myfelf more than once experienced, 

* Some of the fatornine preparations alfo, externally ufed, 
have affefted the part to which they have been applied, and 
fometimes the whole fyflem, in the fame manner as might have 
been expeied from their internal ufe. . 

‘ If the effe&ts of medicated fubftances have been thus ex- 
erted in external topical application, J fee no caufe to deny ogr 
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effent to the poffibility of the Bath waters exerting their {pecific 


effects when applied to the whole body, where the furface is fo 
much larger, and probably fome parts of it more abforbent than 
thofe to which topical applications are generally made, The 
chalybeate, fulphureous, and aérial impregnations, are held in 
perfeé folution by the waters, and therefore as likely to be ab- 


forbed together with the fluid, as the folution of nitre before- - 


mentioned, and more fo than the fpecific qualities of the bark, 
whofe union of its active particles with water is much lefs com- 
leat. 

‘ It fhould feem that when we defire to introduce any medi- 
cines into the body, to alter the quality or confiftence of the 
fluids, as dilzent or antifeptic remedies, or .to affect the glan- 
dular fyitem, that this method would be preferable to taking 
them by the mouth, as they would be more immediately con- 
veyed to the parts defired without fuffering any alteration from 
the digeflive procefs,’ 


The do&or evinces from obfervations, that Bath waters are 
more ftimulant and antifpafmodic than common water; and 
that they are alfo more diuretic, but probably lefs diaphoretic. 
He next fhews at large, the indications of them, as ftimulant, 
in a palfy proceeding from various caufes, .the chlorofis, 
jaundice, hypochondriafis, and fterility ; afterwards ‘confider- 
ing in what difeafes they are indicated as antifpafmodics, Hav- 
ing in the firft part of the treatife attributed the good effect of 
the warm bath in fevers to its antifpafmodic quality, and re- 
prefented the Bath waters as poffefling this virtue .in a higher 
degree than common water, the author thus precludes any 
‘inference which might:be drawn in favour of ‘the ufe of Bath 
waters in thofe diforders. 


‘ An increafed irritability, which is the general caufe of the 
Aiforders called by this name, may be produced. by different 
and even oppofite means. Thus inflammatory fevers, in which 
the vis vita is prxternaturally increafed, are often attended with 
great irritability, and in this cafe thofe applications which di- 
minifh the vital powers, as bleeding and other .evacuations, 
prove antifpafmodic. ©n the other hand, a great diminution 
of the itrength and tone of the fyftem will produce the fame ef- 
fet, viz. a morbid degree of irritability, to remove which, 
cordial and ftimulating remedies are indicated, and evacuations 
are-hurtful. Fevers indeed fometimes require medicines of the 
kind laft mentioned. But this is generally in their advanced 
ftate, when the inflammatory diathefis has ceafed, or is greatly 
abated, and the vital powers are much depreffed. At this pe» 
siod the irritability and difpofition to fpafm which remains, is 
frequently owing in a great meafure to weaknefs. But although 
the indication be of this kind, it is well known that all the me-- 
dicines commonly ufed with {uch intention are not equally proe 
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per, bot that, on the contrary, great delicacy in their choice i$ 
neceffary. The head is at that time for the moft paft affected 
with a degree of delirium, which renders great caution in thé 
afe of Rimulatiig remedies very neceffary. In relieving this 
Iaft fymptom, the warm bath has generally the moft happy ef- 
feéts, being, as has been before obferved, mildly cordial with- 
out inflaming, gently filling the blood veffels without loading 
the ftonfach, and, what is perhaps its moft valuable quality, 
inducing a pleafing ferfation on the nervous fyftem without the 
inflammatory qualities of opiates, &c. and at the fame time en- 
tirely under ouf command, as to the continuation of its effe@s 
on the body. But I am greatly inclined to believe, that the 
above account of the good effe&ts of this remedy in fuch cir- 
cumftances would not be applicable to the Bath waters, which, 
as I have before mentioned, aét, not only by their general qua- 
lities as warm baths, bat alfo by their fpecific ones derived from 
the nature of their compofition. What leads me to be of this 
opinion is, that the Bath waters are not only more ftimulant 
than common water, but that their flimulus is more permanent, 
and (to thofe who have any difpofition to feverifh complaints) 
of an inflammatory kind. ‘This is obvious from their effects in- 
ternally taken in the heétic fever, in phthifes, and feveral othef 
diforders ; and it appears highly probable, that the water exerts 
the fame effects externally applied, not only from reafoning 
drawn from its being abforbed, and thus a€ting on the fyftem by 
its peculiar qualities, but alfo from faé&; for inftance, its fupe- 
tior efficacy in palfies and fuch complaints to common water, in 
which an inflammatory ftimulus is of the greateft fervice. But 
the Bath waters are not only more inflammatory than common 
water, but alfo particularly affet the head, as is well known to 
mott of thofe who ufe them internally, efpecially at their firk 
trial, which is an additional reafon againft their ufe in fuch cir- 
tumftances. I have made choice of the above ftate of a fever, 
as being one where the Bath waters might have the faireft chance 
of fuccefs, the indication being, in fome degree, of that kind. 
But if their ufe be improper here, it follows more ftrongly that 
they would be fo in other flates of it, wherein the inflammato 
difpofition was more prevalent, and confequently their ftimulant 
qualities likely to be more dangerous.’ 

The next object of our author’s enquiry is the indication of 
Bath waters in the fcurvy, lues venerea, the colic, habitual 
djisrrhoea, and other diforders ; after which he points out in 
what particular difeafes the ufe of them is contra-indicated 
‘He then delivers a variety of judicious obfervations on the me- 
tlvod of ufing thofe waters externally, as relative to their heat, 
fpecific qualities, &c. To thefe he has fubjoined, as in the 
firft volume, a lift of the difeafes, according to Dr. Cullen’s 
fyftem, in which bathing -in the Bath waters is likely to prove 
, 6 fervice= 
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ferviceable ; concluding with fourteen additional experiments 
to thofe contained in the firft volume. 

In this Efay, Dr. Falconer has fully approved himfelf an in- 
felligent chemift, an accurate expériménter, and a judicious 
phyfician. He has not only minutely inveftigated the princi- 
ples with which thofe celebrated waters are impregnated, but 
likewife applied the refult of his various enquiries to the ufe- 
ful purpofes of praftice ; fhewing in what difeafes the Bath 
waters may prove dangerous, as well as in what they are falu- 
tary. A treatife fo copious as the prefent, and including 
both the internal and external ufe of this efficacious remedy, 
was a defideratum in the medical world; and every perfon of 


the faculty cannot fail to receive pleafure. at feeing it fupplied 
with fo much attention and induftry. 





V. Kiffs, being an Englith Tranflation in Verfe of the Bafa of 
Joannes Secundus Nicolaius of the Hague, accompanied avith 
she original Latin Text ; 10 which is added, An Effay on the Life 
and Writings of Secundus. 8wo. 4s, in boards. Davies, 


N this publication we have fome of the moft admired pro~ 
du&tions of a wtiter, who feems to have imitated Catullus 
with great fuccefs. The Bafia of Secundus are written with 
uncommon elegance of ftyle, and warmth of imagination. 
They prefent us with a variety of tender fentiments, and cap- 
tivating defcriptions ; or, in the words of Catullus, 


meros amores, 
Seu quid fuavius elegantiufve eft, - 





Secundus was defcended from an ancient and illuftcious fa- 
mily in the Netherlands. His father, Nicolaus Everardus, 
was a man of confiderable abilities, a great favourite with the 
emperor Charles V. a member of the grand council, or par- 
liament of Mechelen, and prefident of the ftates of Holland 
and Zealand. He had five fons and feveral daughters; who 
were all of a ftudious turn, and fome of them celebrated for 
their literary produétions. 

Our poet was born at the Hague in the year 1541, and re- 
ceived the firft impreffions of virrue and knowledge from his 
‘father. Afterwards he was placed under the tuition of fome 
of the moft eminent mafters. It is faid, that he began to 
write peetry when he was only ten years of age. He likewife 
amufed himfelf with painting and fculpture. In the edition 
of his works, publifhed by Scriverius *, there is a picture of 


~* The) firtt edition by Scriverius was publithed, Lugduni Bata- 
.Voram, 1619. ‘The fecond in 1631, and the laft in 3651. 
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his favourite Julia, with this infcription round it: Vatis ame 
toris Julia feulpta manu. ‘This lady is the peculiar fubje&t of 
the firft book of his elegies. In the beginning of the year 
3532, he went to Bourges in France, and ftudied the law un- 
der the famous civilian Andreas Alciatus. Upon his return to 
Mechelen, he found that his Julia was married. It requires 
a foul equally impaffioned with his, to conceive his uneafinefs 
on this occafion. However, Venerilla foon fupplied the place 
of Julia. This lady was paffionately fond of Secundus; but 
there is reafon to fufpeét, that he was not fo much enamoured 
with her, as with his former miftrefs, or with his Neera, who 
fucceeded Venerilla in the empire of his affe&tions. Nezra 
was his laft favourite, and without doubt had very -fenfibly 
touched his heart, fince the infpired him with a thoufand ten- 
der ideas in the moft voluptuous part of his writings, his Book 
‘of Kiffes. 

In 1533, he went into Spain, well recommended to people 

of the highéft rank ; and became fecretary to the cardinal 
joannes Tavera, archbifhop of Toledo. Here he moft pro- 
bably faw, and commenced an acquaintance with Nezra ; as 
She was a native of that country. 
_ He had not been a year in this fituation, before the heat ef 
the climate proved too powerful for his conftitution, and threw 
him into a violent fever, which greatly endangered his life, 
But youth was on his fide, and he recovered. 

In the year 1535, by the advice of the cardinal, he accom- 
panied Charles V. to the fiege of Tunis, againft that noted 
pirate Barbaroffa. i 

After his return from this martial expedition, the cardinal 
fent him upon a very honourable embafly to Rome, to con- 
gratulate the pope, Paul III]. upon the fuccefs of the empe- 
ror’s arms. But happening to be feized with a dangerous ill- 
nefs upon the road, he returned to his native country. 

Having now quitted the archbifhop of Toledo, he was em- 
ployed by the bifhop of Utrecht in the fame capacity. And 
fo much he had hitherto diftinguithed himfelf by his abilities, 
that in a fhort time afterwards he was fent. for by the chief 
prothonotary of the émperor, who was then in Italy, to take 
upon him the charge of thofe Latin letters, which are figned 
by the emperor’s own hand. But before he could enter upon 
this honourable poft, death put a ftop to his career of glory. 
He was cut off by a violent fever on the 8th day of Odober, 
1536, before he had completed the twenty-fifth year of his 
age. His works, as they dtand in the edition of Scriverius, 


are as follow. 
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Julia, -Elegiarum libs i.. Amores, Elegiarum lib, ii. 
Ad Diverfos, Elegiarum lib, iii. Bafia, Epigrammata, Oda- 
rum liber unus; Epiftolarum liber unus Elegiaco, Epifto- 
larum liber alter, Heroico Carmine fcriptus; Funerum, liber 
unus; Sylve, et Carminum Fragmenta; Poemata nonnulla 
Fratrum ; Itineraria Secundi tria; Epiftole totidem, foluta 
oratione. 

Thefe works are mentioned with great encomiums by Gy- 
raldus, Scaliger, Beza, and others equally celebrated in the 
republic of letters. The following critique, from a certain 
French writer, inferted in the prefent edition of the Bafia, is 
extremely juft. 

‘ This young poet has left us three books of Elegies, one of 
Epigrams, two of Epiftles, one of Sylvz, one of Funera, one 
of gallant pieces, which he has entitled Bafia, and fome other 
poetical produétions, which no way relate to any of the above- 
mentioned kinds of poetry. . Thefe works altogether prove, that 
Secundus was poffeffed of a delicate, pleafing, and lively ima- 
gination ; which is by fo much the mo¥e remarkable, as he was 
born in a climate, that does not appear the moft favourable to 
polite tafte, fo neceffary for all, who would diftinguifh them- 
felves in elegant poetry. His genius, though extremely fertile, 
never produced any thing but what was excellent; and that 
with the greateft eafe, and almoft inftantaneoufly. He is fweet, 
calm, and, at the fame time, perfpicuous in his elegies, deli- 
cately fubtile in his epigrams, pleafingly noble in his lyric com- 
pofitions, grave in his Funera, without any thing pompous or 
bombaftic. In fhort, throughout all his works we may pro- 
nounce his ftyle to be full, elegant, and tender; and we may be 
affured, that had his leifyre permitted him to have undertaken, 
and improved bimfelf in epic poetry, he would have excelled in 
it.— But his mufe is fomewhat too wanton.’ | 

‘ Sa Mofe eft un peu trop lafcive,’ we are afraid, will be 
the fentence, which the ferious, philofophic reader will pro- 
nounce on fome paflages in this publication. 

Mr. Stanley, author of the Lives of the Philofophers, pub- 
lifhed a tranflation of thefe pieces in 16513 but he omitted 
the th, 1oth, rath, :2th, and 14th, In the year i731, a 
tranflation of the whole was publifhed by an anonymous wri- 
ter, who adopted a poetical verfion of the firft and fecond by 
Mr. Elijah Fenton; and of the gth and 16th by Mr. Ward, 
author of Phoenix Park, Verfes on a Grotto, inferted in the 
Spefator, N* 632, &c. The tranflation is accompanied with 
the original Latin, and embellifhed with the cuts of Secundus 
and Julia, from the Scriverian edition. | 

The publication we are now reviewing contains an Effay on 
‘the Life and Writings of Secundus; an Epithafamium, or, 
accord< 
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according to the laft edition of Scriverius, Sylva V. Nineteen 
Bafia, and fome detached pieces by Corn. Gallus, Bonefonius, 
M. Dorat*, and others. It is ornamented with a beautiful 
frontifpiece, reprefenting the Origin of Kiffes, the fubje& of 
the firft Bafium, and a likenefs of Secundus from a painting 
by Scorellius. ‘The Latin text, and the tranflation, are print- 


*ed on oppofite pages. 


2 See CR GR Rime ~ 


¢ When young Afcanius, by the queen of Love, 
Was borne to {weet Cythera’s lofty grove; 
His languid limbs upon a couch fhe laid, 
A fragrant couch! of new-blown vi’lets made ; 
The blifsful bow’r with fhadowing rofes crown’d, 
And balmy-breathing airs diffus’d around. 

The fleeping ycuth in filence fhe admir’d ; 
And with remembrance of Adonis fir’d, 
Her wonted flames in fiercer tides return’d, 
Thrill’d in each vein, and in her bofom burn’d. 
How oft the wifh’d, as the furvey’d his charms, 
Around his neck to throw her eager arms ; 
Oft would fhe fay, admiring ev’ry grace, 
** Such was Adonis! fuch his lovely face !” 
But fearing, left fach fond excefs of joy 
Might break the flumber of the beauteous boy; 
On ev’ry rofe-bud, that around him blow’d, 
A thoufand ne&tar’d kiffes the beftow’d ; 
And ftrait each open’ng bod, which late was white; 
Blufh’d a warm crimfon to th’ aftonith’d fight ; 
Still in Dione’s breaft foft withes rife, 
Soft wifhes! vented by foft-whifper’d fighs ! 
Thus, by her lips unnumber’d rofes prefs’d, 
Kiffes unfolding in fweet bloom, confefs'd ; 


¢ Cum Venus Afcanium ft fuper alta Cythera tuliffet, 
Sopitum teneris impofuit violis ; 
Albarum nimbos circumfuditque rofarum, 
Er totum liquido fparfit odore locum. 
Mox.veteres animo revocavit Adonidis igneis, 
Notus & irrepfit ima per offa calor. 
©, quoties voluit circundare colla nepotis ? 
O, quoties dixit? “ Talis Adonis erat !” 
‘Sed placidum Pueri metuens turbare quietem, 
Fixit vicinis Bafia mille rofis. 
Ecce calent illa, cupideque per ora Diones 
Aura, fufurranti famine, lenta fubit. 





* Author of an imitation of the Bufia of Secundus,’ intitled, 
Les Bailers. ; 
‘ + Thefe lines allude to a paffage in Virgil, Ain. 1. 695. Virgil, 
however tells.us, that Venus conveyed Afcanius to ldalia, and not 
tu the iland Cythera. 


And, 








| Kifiss 10g 
And, fiofh’d with rapture at each new-born kifs,’ 
She fele her {welling foul o’erwhelm’d in blife. ito 

Now from this orb to realms of brighter day 
The car-drawn goddefs f{peeds her airy way; | 
As in gay pomp the harnefs’d cygnets fy, - . 
Their fnow-white pinions glitter thro’ the fky ; 
And like Triptolemus, whofe bounteous hand 
Strew’d golden plenty 0’er the fertile land ; 
Fair Cytherea, as fhe flew along, 
O’er the vatt lap of Nature kiffes flung ; 
Pleas’d from on high the view’d th’ enchanted ground, 
And from her lips thrice fell a magic found : sii 
He gave to mortals corn on ev’ry plain ; 
But fhe, thofe {weets which mitigate my pain. 

Hail then ye Kiffes! that can beft affuage 
The pangs of love, and foften all its rage! 
Ye balmy Kiffes! that from rofes fprung ! 
Rofes ! on which the lips of Venus hung ! 
Lo! I’m the bard who fhall your fame rehearfe, | 
Long as the Mufes” hill thall live in verfe ; 
And Love tranfported with the Latian name, 
With that dear rate from which your lineage came 3° 
In Latian ftrains fhall fweetly fing your praife, 
And boaft your lofty birth to future days.’ 


Quotque rofas tetigit, tot Bafia nata repenté 
Gaudia reddebant multiplicata Dex. 

At Cytherea natans niveis per nubila Cygnis, 
Ingentis terrz ccepit obire globum. 
Triptolemique modo, fcecundis Ofcula glebis 
Sparfit, & ignotos ter dedit ore fonos. 

Inde feges felix nata eft mortalibus zgris ; 
Inde medela meis unica nata malis. 

Salvete zternim, mifere moderamina flamm2, 
Humida de gelidis Bafia nata rofis. 

En ego fum, vettri quo vate canentur honores,; 
Nota Medufzi dum juga montis erunt, > 
Et memor /Eneadum ftirpifque difertus amate, 
Mollia Romulidum verba loguetur Amor.’ " 


In the ninth line, there feems to be an inconfiftent ‘meta- 
phor; or, at leaft, a very bold combination of ideas. 


© Her wonted ames in fiercer tides return’d,’ 


Ecce calent ille, &c, ‘The tranflator fuppofes, that this and 
the fubfequent line denote the jo/? wifbes and figs Of Venus. 
But the words aura, flamine, fubit, &c. rather. incline ws to 
imagine, that the author meant, * a gentle gale, or the balmy 
fpirit of the kifs, rifing from the warm rofes, breathing on the 
face of the goddefs, and redoubling her rapturous fenfations.* 
The word /u/urranti can be no objection to this explication : 
for in the fubfequeat Bafium, /aferrus is applied to the whifgering 
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of the zephyrs. ‘ Crepitante fufurro tepidi fuave fibilant Ze- 
phyri.’ ‘ 
The following verfes are exquifitely beautiful. 
‘ Now from this orb to realms of brighter day, 
The car-drawn goddefs fpeeds her airy way ; 
As in gay pomp the harnefs’d cygnets fly, 
Their Paull pinions glitter through the fey. 


Mr. Fenton has entirely deftroyed this beautiful image, 
which.the original—satans xiveis per nabila cygnis—placed in 
his immediate view. 


* Sudden, her fwans career along the tkies, 
And -o’er the globe the fair celeftial flies.’ 
The fupretne excellency of poetry confifts in that fine, ro- 
mantic feenery, which the poet fucceffively prefents to the rea- 
der’s imagination. . ! 
: ‘KISS I. 
* As round fome neighb’ring elm, the viné 
Its circling branches loves to twine ; 
As round the oak, in many a maze; 
The devious-creeping ivy frays : 
Thus let me to your fnowy breatt, 
My dear Nezra! thus, be prett ; 
While I as fondly in my arms, 
Nezra! clafp thy yielding charms : 
And, with one long, long kifs improve 
Our mutual extafies of love. 
Should Ceres pour her plenteous hoard, 
Should Bacchus crown the feftive board, 
Should balmy fleep luxurious {pread 
His downy pinions o’er my head ; 
Yet not for thefe my joys I’d break, 
For thefe! thy vermil lips forfake. 
At length when ruthlefs age denies 
A longer blifs, and feals'our eyés ; 
One bark thall waft our fpirits o’er 
United to the Stygian fhore : 


‘.Vicina quantum vitis lafcivit in ulmo, 
Et tortiles per ilicert 
Brachia proceram ftringunt immenfa corymbi 3 
Tantim, Nezra, fi queas 
In mea nexilibus proferpere colla Jacertis ; 
Tali, Nezra, fi queam 
Candida perpetuum nexu tua colla ligare, 
Jungens perenne Bafium. 
Tunc me nec Cereris, nec amici cura Lyzi, 
Soporis aut amabilis, 
Vita, tuo de purpureo divelleret ore : 
Sed mutuis in ofculis 
Defectos, ratis una duos portaret Amanteis 
Ad pallidam Ditis domum. 


Then 
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Then paffing through a tranfient night 

We'll ly ie thofe fields of igh ‘ 

Where, breathing richeft odours round, 

A {pring eternal paints the ground: 

Where heroes once in valour prov’d, 

And beauteous heroines once belov’d, 

Again with mutual paffion-burn, 

Feel all their wonted flames return ; 

And now in fportive meafures tread 

The flow’ry carpet of the mead ; 

Now fing the jocund, tuneful tale 

Alternate in the myrtle vale : 

Where ceafelefs Zephyrs fan the glade, 

Soft-murm’ring thro’ the laurel fhade ; 

Beneath whofe waving foliage grow, 

The vi'let fweet of purple glow, 

The daffodil that breathes perfume, 

And rofes of immortal bloom: © 

Where Earth her gifts fpontaneous yields, 

Nor plough- fhare cuts th’ unfurrow’d fields. 
Soon as we enter thefe abodes 

Of happy fouls, of demi-gods : 

The blett fhall all refpeéttul rife, 

And view us with admiring eyes ; 

Shall feat us ’mid th’ immortal throng ; 

Where I, renown’d for tender fong, 

A poet and a lover’s praife 

At once fhall gain, and claim the bays ; 

While thou, enthron’d above the reft, 

Wilt thine in Beauty’s train confefs’ds 

Wor fhall the miftreffes of Jove 

Such partial honours difapprove, 

E’en Helen, tho’ of race divine, 

Will to thy charms her rank refign.’ 


Mox per odoratos campos, & perpetuum ver 
Produceremur in loca, 

Semper ubi, antiquis in amoribus, Heroinz, 
Heroas inter nobileis, 

Aut ducunt choreas, alternave carmina letz, 
In valle cantant myrtea. ! 

Qua violifque, rofifque, & flavi-comis narciffis, 
Umbraculis trementibus 

Iiludit lauri nemus ; & crepitante fufurro 
Tepidi fuave fibilant 

ZEternim Zephyri: nec vomere faucia Tellus 
Feecunda folvit ubera. 

‘Furba Beatorum nobis affurgeret omnis, 
Inque herbidis fedilibus, 

Inter Mzonidas prima nos fede locarent ; 

Nec ulla Amatricum Joyis 

Prezrepto cedens indignaretur honore 3, 

Nec nata Tyndaris Jove,” 
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This beautiful defcription of the Elyfian fields feems .to be 
an imitation of Tibullus, lib. i. 3. ~This is fo fine a fubject, 
that an admirer of claflical elegance cannot fail of receiving a 
fingular pleafure from reading and comparing thefe two paf- 
fages of Tibullus and Secundus with others of the fame kind, 
in the Greek and Roman writers, viz. Homer. Odyf, iv, 564. 
Pindar, Olym. Od, ii. Virgil. Zin. vi. 638. Plutarch, Confol, Ff 
ad Apoll. &c. ! 
“Kiss Ill. 
“© One little Kifs, fweet Maid {” (1 ory;)— 
And round my neck your arms you twine, 
Your lufcious lips of crimfon dye 
With rapt’rous hafte encounter mine : 
Then from my fond embrace you fpring, 
And fnatch your balmy mouth away ; 
So from the ferpent’s vengeful ate 
The ruftic ftarts in wild.difmay : 
Is this to grant the yvifh’d- for ‘kifs i— 
Ah! no my love—’tis but to fire 
The bofom with a tranfient blifs, | i 
Enflaming unallay’d defire. 


*¢ Da mihi Suaviolum (dicebain) blanda puella !* 
Libafti labris mox mea-dabra tuis. 


Inde, velut preffo qui territus angue refultat, 
Ora repenté meo vellis ab ore procul. 


Non hoc Suaviolum dare, Lux mea, fed dare tantiim 
Eft defiderium flebile Suavioli.” , 
The claffical reader will eafily difcern a beauty in this ex- 
preflion—rresso territus angue réefultat—which is loft An the 
tranflation. The moft fignificant circumftaace in the compa- 


rifon is the prefare of the ferpent alluding’ to ‘the preffure of 
the lover’s lips. Si 


The feventh line faggetts an abferd Nea! Serpents have 
no fling. This expreffion,‘which we frequently meet with, 
both in profe and poetical.writers, is founded ona vulgar error. 

The laft line in the original—Dare defiderium febile Suavioli— 
is inimitably concife and expreffive. 

We will, however, venture, to affirm, that the author of 
this new tranflation has far exceeded his ipredeceffors. He 
generally expreffes himfelf with grace and fpirit, and poffeffes 
a very confiderable fhare.of the fire and fancy of Secundus. 





VI. An exa and circumftantial Eiftory of the Battle of Floddon. 


In Verfe. With Notes by Robert Lambe. 8a. 55. jewed, 
Dilly. 


HE metfical narrative was not an unvfval compofition _ 
among the Britifh annalitts of former times, whodeco- 
rated with verfe the truths of hiftory, as weil as the fiftions 
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of romance. From thé eleventh to the. fixteenth' century, we 
meet with feveral produétions of this kind, the fubje& of which 
is commonly either a particular battle, or a feries of military 
exploits performed by. fome illuftrious hero. . The battle which 
is celebrated in the hiftory under confideration, was one of the 
moft important ever fought between the Englifh and Scottifh 
crowns. It happened during. the co-temporary reighs of 
Henry VIII, and James IV. the latter of whom; iaftigated by 
the court of France, invaded England, while his brother-in- 
law, the monarch of that country, was engaged in a war on 
the continent. The earl of Surréy, commander of the Enplith, 
met the invaders at Floddon, a field lying a few miles within 
the borders of the kingdom, where the king of Scotland, who ° 
was accompanied with the flower of his nobility, and almoft 
all his army, was killed in the engagemerit, and, after an ob- 
ftinate conteft, his forces were difcomfited. “ . 

Mr. Lambe, the editor, fuppofes this Hiftory to.have been 
written by a Yorkfhire fchoolmafter; a conjeéture which is 
not improbable. But whoever the author was, he feems to 
have had fome ‘knowledge of the ancient poets, and to have 
poffeffed a portion of the epic fpirit; though the nature of the 
compofition did not admit of giving feope to his fancy. Yet 
¢ven while undef this reftri@tion, his exordium is not une 
poetical, 


* 5. For what is hes, with haughty ftyle, 
Such deeds of honour could contrive } 
No, not the learned Virgil great; 
If that‘on earth he was alive, 
6. That could reveal in volame fhost | 
_ Great Howard’s deeds, who did excell 3 
Though lovely print made no report, — | “a 
Fame would, not fail the fame to tell. . ae ae 
4. Or thou, O Stanley, wonderous man! 
Thou fon of Mars, who can proclaim 
Thy matchlefs deeds? Tell mé, who can 
Paint thy jutt praife, on wings of famé? 
8. Thy dolefal day-work ftill fiall be 
In Scotlarfd curfed with an outcry ; 
For Heétor’s match‘this man was he 
Who climbed the mount of Floddon high, 
. What banners bravely blazed and born _ 
What ftandards ftodt brought he to ground, 
What worthy lofds by him forlaras 
That forrow in Scotland yet doth found! 
10. Ye heavenly powers, your aid I crave; ° 
My flender mule help to awake ; 


...» Won. XXXIX. Feb. 1775. t ‘Grant, 
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Grant, this work, which in hand I have, 
A fine and lucky end may make.’ 


The warlike preparations of the Scots for the expedition are 
defcribed in a natural and lively manner. 


«71. Then every lord, and knight each where, 
And barons bold in mufters met ; 
Each man made hatte to mend his gear, 
And fome their rufty pikes did whet. 
42. Some made a mell of maffy lead, 
Which iron all about did bind ; 
Some made ftrong helmets for the head, 
And fome their grifly gifarings grind. 
73- Some made their battie-axes bright ; 
Some from their bills did rub the ruft ; 
Somme made long pikes and lances light ; 
Some pikeforks for to join and thrutt. 
74. Some did a {pear for weapon wield ; 
! Some did their lufty geldings try ; 
Some all with gold did gild their fhield ; 
Some did with divers colours dye. 
95. The ploughmen hard their teams could take, 
And to hard harnefs them. convert, 
Their thares defenfive armour make, 
| To fave the head, and fhield the heart. 
| 26. Dame Ceres did unferved remain, 
The fertile fields did lie untilled ; 
Outrageous Mars {o-fore did reign,: 
That Scotland was with fury filled.’ 


The author appears nat to have been deftitute either of ge- 
nius or judgment. When he is relating the ravages of the 
Scots, he makes the following fudden tranfition, in the ani- 
mated form of an apoftrophe, and immediately returns to his 
fabjed. 
*83. Bat happy Harwood-church on the hill, 

Thou always ’fcaped their barbarous rage; 
As thou wert once, {fo art thou ftill, 
The wonder of the prefent age. 
83. There judge Gafcoigne, once wifely grave, 
With his fair dame entombed doth lie ; 
And there lies Rudimond fo brave, 
In armour, by his family. — 
84. With othér noble perfons too, 
For valour famed, and piety ; 
Their nfonuments you now may view, 
Mott fweet and lovely to the eye. © 
85. But to return, for I have digreft.’— 


Our Britifh bards feem to have copied the epic poets of an- 
tiquity in defcribing the levy of an army. This expedient not 
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only coincided with the principal obje& of their ‘nartativess 
but alfo ferved to embellifh the hiftory with a pleafing variety 
of landfcape, ‘ ‘ "y akt 


«286. Now like a captain bold he brought 
A band of lufty lads elect, . | 
Whofe curious coats; moft cunning wrought, 
With dreadful dragons were bedeckts 
287. From Pennigent to Pendlehill; 
From Linton to Long Addingham, 
And they that Craven coafts did till, 
All with the lofty Clifford came, 
288. All Staincliff hundred went with him; 
With ftriplings ftrong from Worledale 5 
And all that Haughton hills did climb, ~ 
With Langftroth too, and Littondale. 
289. Whofe milk-fed fellows, fiefhly bred 
Were fit the ftrongeit bows to bend 5 
All fach as Horton Fells had fed, © 
On Clifford’s banner did attend.’ 
“ 339. Moft lively lads in Lonfdale bred, 
With weapons of unwieldy weight ;. | 
All fuch as Tatham Fells had fed, ” 
Went under Stanley’s ftreamer bright. 
340. From Bolland bill-men bold came on, 
; With fuch as Bottom banks did hide; 
From Wharmore up to Whittington, 
And all to Wenning water-fide. 
341. From Silverdale and Kent Sand-fide, 
Where foil is fown with cockle-thells 5 
From Cartmel eke.and Conneyfide, 
And fellows fierce from Furney’s Fells.’ 


The following ftanza defcribes in poetical imagery. the res 
turn of morning. is 
* 386. Wherefore as foon as Phoebus fair, 
Dame Luna’s light and ftars did ftain, 
And burning in the fiery chair, 
His ftartling fteeds haled forth amain’’ 


The three fucceeding ftanzas are taken from the defcriptidg 
of the battle ; in which the gréy geo/e epithet is not forgotten, 


*« 485. Then ordnance great anon out-bralt, 
On either fide with thundering thumps, 
And roaring guns with fire faft, 
Then levelled oat great leaden lumps.’ | 
. * * - * * ° * a ae 


« 492. Then Englifhmen, a feathered flight 
Senf out anon from founding bow, 
Which wounded many a warlike wight; 


And many a groom to ground did: throw. 
Iz 493. The 
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« 493» The gray-goofe wings did. work fuch gtiefy»° . '4 
And did the Scots fo fcour and tkail ; , | 


For in their battlé, to be brief, 
They rattling flew as rank as hail.’ 


The author of a metrical hiftory is seladeniy entitled to 
eandour, angtit would:be unjuft to determine his merit by any 
ftandard of pure compofition. Too frivolous to be approved 
by the judgment, and too ftri€tly regardful of truth to gratify 
the imagination, his«‘work is of a mixed and indefinite cha- 
racter, in which we ought not to expec either the fire of a 
poet, or the gravity of a hiftorian. He has a peculiar claim 
to indulgence my: from his cotemporaries, much more from 
pofterity, when the beauty of his lamguage is faded with 
years, and. the fafhion of his ftyle become antiquated. There 
are, perhaps, fome paflages in this poem which once might 
have pleafed the tafte.of fir Philip Sydney, though their charms 
be infufficient to captivate a critic of the prefent age ; ‘but let 
us not pronounce, -that what has new loft its favour, was in 
fa&t originally infipid. 

The reverend editor, who appears to ‘Be a learned antiqua- 
rian, has annexed to the poem a variety of curious and enter- 
taining notes, afd has likewife added, in an Appendix, fome 
old Scorch ballads, which are highly worthy of being pre 
ferved. 





VII. A Di&ionary of the Englith Language, anfwering at onae 
the Purpofes of Rhyming, Spelling and Proxounciny. »On a Plan 
not hitherto attempted. To which és prefixed, acopious Introduc- 
tion 10 the various Ujes of the Work, with critical and praGical 

- °Objervations on Orthography, Syllabication, Pronunciation, and 

’ Rhyme, &c. By J. Walker. 80. 75. Becket, ; 


TH plan, upon which this work is conduated, is perfeéity 
new. In other dictionaries the words follow each other 
in an alphabetical order, according, to their initial letters; in 
this they follow each other, according to their terminations. 

his fcheme may undoubtedly be produétive of feveral advane 
tages: for experience furnifhes us with a variety of inftances 
of unexpected improvements arifing from new combinations, 
which are nevér fufpeéted by the generality of theorifts, till 
fome perfon, more fortunate than the reft, accidentally makes 
thedifcoyery. . 

The Englith language, as this writer obferves, has hitherto 
been feen through but one énd of the perfpeative ; and- though 
terminations form the difting uifhing character and f{pecific dif- 


ference of every language in the world, we have never till now 
had 
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had a profpe& of our own under this arrangementi ° Yét in’ 
this view we eafily difcover its idiomatic ftructure, and find 
its feveral parts fall into their proper claffes, and almoft every. 
word as much diftinguifhed by its termination, as its fenfe, 
We at one glance perceive the peculiar vegetation of our own, 
language, and the alteration foreign words undergo, by being 
tranfplanted into Englifh foil. And thus, by an acquaintance 
with the fpecific charafer of every termination, we are the 
more readily led to affimilate foreign terms by ftamping them 
with the current impreffion of our own. | | 

Our orthography is not only an infuperable difficulty to fo- 
reigners, but an eternal fource of difpute and perplexity to 
ourfelves. ‘ Now, fays our author, the only clew to extri- 
cate us from this labyrinth feems the method here adopted, 
An immediate view of the fimilar formation of fimilar parts of 
fpeech, gives us a competent idea of the laws of terminationaf 
orthography, and enables us to dete& the leaft violation of 
them. Thus, when in our beft di@ionaries I find /aleable, 
tameable, and a few other words of the fame form, retain the 
filent ¢, I conclude thefe are either flips of the pen, or errors 
of the prefs ; for that [becaufe] the whole current of fimilar 
endings, as b/amable, adorable, definable, &c. omit the ¢, and 
that no reafon appears for retaining it in the former and not in 
the latter words.’ 

In treating upon this head, Mr. Walker, in his Introdu@ion, 
lays down fome general maxims in fpelling, by which he en- 
deavours to point out fome orthographical irregularities in our 
language. For example: ; 


‘ Aphorifm V. Words ending with a fingle confonant, ec 
ceded by a fingle vowel, and with the accent on the laft fyllable, 
upon affuming an additional fyllable, beginning with a vowel or 
y» double the confonant, as te v4 an magi sy . os be- 
inning; a fen, jenny; thin, t innifb, &e. but if a di ong 
cwetgat acts ged be on the preceding fyllable, che bate 
nant remains fingte,- as so toil, toiling, to offer, am offering, &c. 
‘Obfervations. By this rule, which is founded on-an: inten< 
tion of afcertaining the quantity of the accented vowel by doub- 
ling the confonant, and which would be infinitely ufeful: and 
agreeable to the analogy of the language, if extended univers 
fally, we perceive the impropriety of {pelling the adventitious 
fyllables of terminations with double letters, when the acceng 
js not really upon them. Dr. Lowth has juftly remarked, thag 
this error frequently g4akes place in the words wo feipping, coun- 
filling, &c. which having the accent on the firft fylable, ought 
to be written wor/biping, counfeling, &c. ‘An ignorance of 't 
rule has led many to write digotted for bigoted, and from th 
Spelling has frequently arifen es a ar ea bit no'let 
Brae 3 ter 
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ter feems to be more frequently doubled improperly than 7. Why 
we fhould write /:belling, levelling, revelling, and yet offering, fuf= 
String, reafoning, I am totally at.a lofs to determine; and un- 
Jeis /can give a better plea than any other letter in the alphabet 
for being doubled in this fituation, I muft, in the ftyle of Lucian, 
in his trial of the letter 7, declare for an expulfioa,’ 


Another obvious advantage of this author’s inverted prof- 
pec of our language is, the afliftance it affords to pronuncia- 
tion. In other dictionaries, words of a totally different form 
promifcuoufly fucceed one another, while in this we find the 
words forted by their fpecies, as well as letters. It is recom- 
mended by Mr. Sheridan, in his Leétures on Elocution, to fe- 
le& thofe words, which we find difficult to pronounce, and to 
repeat them frequently till a habit is acquired. If the diffi- 
culty of pronouncing lies in the latter fyllable, as is moft fre 
quently the cafe, it rmouft be an immenfe labour to colleé& them 
from a common diationary, But in this we are readily intro- 
duced to the whole fpecies of any termination at once; and 
by feeing the whole clafs, gain an intimate acquaintance with 
its {pecific orthography and pronunciation. 

If I want to know, whether I fhould place the accent on the 
fecond or third fyllable in apofolic, I look for the word in this 
diGionary, and I find feveral others of the fame termina- 
tion, with the accent on the peaultima: as, diabol’te, 
byperbol'ic, AGol’ ic, melanchol* ic, vitriel’ ic, parabol’ic; and 
therefore analogy feems to require apoffol' ic, and not apoft ' ole. 
Catholic, with the accent on the firft fyliable, is an exception ; ; 
but why it fhould be fo, no reafon can be affigned ; ; unlefs it 
may be faid, that cash'olic is pronounced with moire facility 
than carbol’ ic. We unanimoufly lay the accent on the fecond 
fyllable in catholicon, and catholici/m.— Analogy likewife pleads 
for the accent being placed on the fecond fyllable in the word 
bucolic, and not on the firft, as our author has placed it. The 
words abovementioned, Aypertolic, olic, &c. fhew us, that 
no regard is to be paid to the quantity of the fecond fyllable 
in Bsxoros and xaborrsnos. 

The laft, and certainly not the leaft advantage arifing from the 
arrangement of the words in this ditionary is, its furnifhing us 
with a collection of rhymes. Howeverinfignificant i it may feem in 
this refpect, itis at leaft new. For though Bythe has given us a 
diGtionary of rhymes, at the end of his Art of Poetry, it does not 
contain fix thoufand words; whereas Johnfon’s Didiionary, to 
which this approaches nearer than any other, has very few fhort 
of forty-thoufand. Here then, as in the French Di@ionnaire des 
Rimes of Richelet, the whole language.is arranged according to 
its fimilar endings, and the a are no longer unfurnithed 
* with 
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with an affiftance in verfification. And left they, ‘who have - 
been accuftomed to Byfhe’s colleétion, fhould find a difficulty 
in difcovering words by this new arrangement, an Index of 
rhymes, much more copious and correct than any hitherto 
publifhed, is added, in which the old method of claffing the 
words is continued, and a new and numerous clafs of allows 
able rhymes pointed out, with authorities for their. ufage from 
our beft poets. 

The chief defe& of this work, confidered as a diGionary 
of rhymes, is the feparation of all thofe words, which do not 
end with the fame letters. For example, Mr. Pope, in Eloifa’s 
Epiftle to Abelard, ufes the following rhymes: prays, obeys; 
grown, ftone; unclofe, woes; o’erflow, woe; join, thine; 
away, they; fpare, pray’r; purfue, do; foul, pole; fung, 
tongue ; faid, made; groan, alone; poffefs’d, breaft; rife, 
his ; veil, pale; furvey’d, made; drew, you; woe, beftow; 
lie, eye; prize, eyes: abode, God; care, pray’r; ftores, 
floors; trees, breeze; throws, repofe; fcene, green; ftay, 
obey; refign, thine; pray’r, defpair; ought, fault; fenfe, 
offence; refign, mine; regret, forget; fubdue, you; view, 
you; eyes, arife; go, woe; repole, glows; view, purfue ; 
roll, foul; refign, mine ; view, adieu; fair, care; fear, here; 
go, glow; eye, die; eye, fly; o’er, more; join, mine; rife, 
facrifice, &c. But as not one of thefe rhimes are to be found 
together in the Dictionary ; the Index is intended to fupply 

this deficiency. | 

This work, however, is not merely defigned to furnifh poéts, 
or poetafters, with rhymes; but to anfwer the purpofes of 
fpelling,. pronouncing, and explaining all the words of coms 
mon occurrence in the language. The author has there- 
fore divided every word into fyllables, exa@ly as it is pronounced; 
he has accented all diffyllables and pollyfyllables, by an exce}- 
lent mode of accentuation: he has fubjoined a clear and judi- 
cious explication, in the manner of Johnfon; aud daftly, he 
has attempted to fix a great number of monofyllables, fab- 
je& to a double pronunciation, in their true found, by a 
rhyme; or where this cannot be done, he has fpelled the word 
in fuch a manner, as to take away all ambiguity. ‘ Thus, 
fays he, as the more general found of the diphthong ea is like 
e long and open in Jere, mere, &c. where-ever it deviates from 
this found, a rhyme is inferted to afcertain its pronounciation; — 
bead therefore, is rhymed with ded, that it may not be liable 
to the Scotch pronunciation of this word, as if fpelled deed; 
and great is rhymed with fate; that it may be diftinguifhed 
from.the found the Irith are apt to. give it, as if fpelled grees, 
A dow (to thoot with) is rhymed with go; and dow (an aét of 
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ence) with bow; move, lowe, &c. are determined in their pro- 


nunciation by the univocal orthography, ‘ move, lav, &c.’ 

In the body of the Dictionary, the author thus endeavours 
to determine the pronunciation of the following words: dird 
thymes curd, word; ferce rhymes verfe; fr rhymes cur ; baunch, 
the diphthong az in this word has the found of ain father and 
the word founds nearly as if written barnft; paunch rhymes 
baunch; great rhymes fate ; break, rhymes cake ; dirt, girt, fhirt, 
fhirt, flirt, Squirt, &c. thyme burt; birch rhymes charch; . foul 
rhymes Sole; owl (a wooden ball) rhymes bole ; gape, the @ 
in this word is pronounced like ain father,.and the word nearly 
as if wriiten garp; once, rhymes dunce; pu/t, pronounced nearly 
as if written poofs; aunt, pronounced nearly as if written arnt; 
waft rhymes /o/t; valve rhymes calve, &c, 

We cannot agree with our ingenious author in the manner 
of prenouncing many of thefe words, But ag there are many 
nice diftin@ions of found, which it is difficult to afcertain, ia 
writing with precifian, we leave thefe rhymes to the ex- 
amination of our difcerning readers; and fhall only obferve, 
that, notwithftanding fome few imperfeétions, this work is a 
valuable acquifition to men of letters, efpecially the poets of 
the prefent age; who, as it is of a fmall fize, may keep it 
very commodioufly in their efcrutoirs, 





VIII. Galateo: or, a Treatife on Politene/s and Delicacy of Manners, 


From the \talian of Monfg, Giovanni de la Cafa, Archbifbop of 
Benevento, 8ve, 35. Dodfley, 


His treatife was originally written about the middle of the 
fixteenth century, when refinement of manners was lefs 
known or praciifed than in the prefent age; a circumftance, 
however, which can neither diminifh its value, nor fubftraé 
from its utility. Good- breeding or politenefs, thangh not ab- 
folutely a moral virtue, approaches near to that charaéter. It 
is the art of pra&tifing what are ufually called the pesites morales, 
which, notwithftanding they be frivolous in comparifon of the 
more effential duties of life, are yet an ornament to the 
perfon who poffeffes them, and conduce much to the happinefs 
of fociety. The fundamental principle of politenefs is, to re- 
gulate our behaviour towards others, not according to our 
own humour, but agreeably to the inclination of thofe with 
whom we converfe. This obfequioufnefs,. however, is not 
without its proper limits ; for, if carried to an unjuftifiable 
excels, it would undoubtedly make him who praétiled it ap- 

ar rather like a parafite, than.a well-bred gentleman. 

‘Phe archbifhop of Benevento, after eftablifhing the idea of 


polite. 
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‘politenefs, ‘proceeds to enquire what thofe particulars are, 
with which mankind are in general pleafed ; and likewife what 
thofe are, which they deteft, as troublefome and offenfive. 
From fuch an enquiry, he obferves, we fhall difcover what 
kind of condu& in our intercourfe with others is to be avoided, 
and what to be purfued. The following quotation contains a 
general view of the fubjeé&, : 


* It-is to be obferved then, that whatever is offenfive or dif- 
agreeable to any one of the fenfes, or contrary to our natural 
inftints and defires: and further, whatever raifes in our minds 
.an idea of any thing filthy or indecent: or what fhocks our un- 
derftanding : I fay, that every thing and every ation of this 
kind, as being greatly difpleafing to others, is carefully to be 
avoided. Nothing therefore, either filthy or immodeft, naufeous 
or difguiting, ought not only to be done, but even mentioned, 
in the prefence of others. Nor is it only the aéting or mention- 
ang any thing of this kind, that is generelly difpleafing ; but 
even the reprefenting them, by any motion or gefture, to the 
imagination of another, is extremely offenfive.’ 


The author begins with mentioning examples of indelicacy, 
offenfive to the fenfes ; after relatirig an inftance of a delicate 
‘reproof, he confiders fuch modes of behaviour, though not 
offenfive to any of the fenfes, yet as are contrary to the natural 
defires and expeGtations of the generality of mankind. No- 
thing, he obferves, ought to be faid or done, which may dif- 
cover our want either of love or efteem for thofe with whom 
we are in company. 


' It fhould feem, therefore, proceeds he, not a very decent 
cuftom, (which is yet praétifed by fome people) who affect to be 
‘drowfy and even fall afleep, (on purpofe as it were) where a gen- 
‘teel company is met together for their mutual entertainment, 
For, certainly, thofe that behave in this manner, declare in ef- 
fe&t, that they do not much efteem thofe who are prefent, or pay 
any regard to their converfation ;_not to mention, that fome- 
thing may happen in their fleep, (efpecially if they are any 
.ways indifpofed) that may. be difagreeable either to the eyes or 
the ears of the company : for one often fees, in fuch fleepy folks, 
the fweat run down their faces, or the faliva down their beards, 
in no very decent manner. 

‘ For the fame reafon, it is rather a troublefome practice, far 
any one to rife up, in an affembly thus converfing together, and 
to walk about the room. — 

‘ You meet with fome people, likewife, who are continually 
wriggling and twifting themfelves about; ftretching and gaping, 

‘and turning themfelves, fometimes on one fide, fometimes on 
another, as if they were: feized with afudden fever ; which is:a 
certain indication that they are tired and difgufted with their 
: prefent company. i 2% Sah 4 ) 
2. 
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* In like manner, they a&t very improperly, who pull out of 
their pockets, firft one letter, then another; and read them be- 
fore the company. 

* And much worfe does he behave, who, taking out his {cif- 
fars or his penknife, fets himfelf, with great compofure, to cut 
and polith his nails ; as if he had an utter contempt for thofe 
that are prefent ; and therefore, to deceive the time, was en- 
deavouring to amofe himfelf in fome other manner. 

* We ought alfo carefully to abftain from thofe little ways, 
which are much in ufe, of humming a tune toourfelves, or imi- 
tating the beating of a drum with our fingers upon the table, or 
kicking out our feet alternately in an infolent manner ; for thefe 
are all indications of our contempt for others, 

‘ Moreover, it is by no means decent to fit in fuch a manner, 
aseither to tarn our backs upon any part of the company; or to 
lift up our legs fo as to difcover, to the eyes of others, thofe 
parts of the body which are ufvally concealed : for we never ac 
thes, but in the prefence of thofe, for whofe good opinion we 
have not the leaft regard. 

¢ It muft be confeffed, however, that when any perfon of rank 
wouchfafes to do any thing of this kind, before a domeftic, or 
an humble friend, it ought not to be contidered as the effect of 
pride, but of love and friendthip for the perfon, before whom 
de takes this liberty. 

_ * Every man ought likewife to ftand with his body ere&, and 
not to jo}l er lean upon another perfon, by way of fupport, or 
Jeaning-flock, as we fay. 

* When you are talking to any one, don’t be continually 
punching him in the fide, as fome people are; who, after every 
fentence, keep afking the perfon they are converfing with ; 
** Did not I tell you fo?” ** What do youthink of the matter ?”” 
«« What fay you, Sir?” And, in the mean time, they are every 
moment jogging and thrufting him with their elbow; which 
cannot be confidered as a mark of refpedt.’ | 


The prelate then delivers his fentiments refpeGing drefs, in 
which point he obferves that we ought to conform to the fafhion 
of the time, though it be even inconvenient ; admitting, how- 
ever, fuch flight variations as may be more fuitable to the 
fhape of any particular perfon. He afterwards makes many 
pertinent remarks on refra&tory people, the melancholy or ab- 
fent, and thofe of too great fenfibility ; from which fubjed&s 
he proceeds to Jay down the proper rules for converfation, and 
makes feveral fenfible remarks on ceremonies, compliments, &c. 

« There is alfo, fays he, another fet of people extremely 
odiovs and troublefome ; who, in their converfation with others, 
by their geftures and behaviour, are really guilty of a lie: for 
thongh, by the confeffion of every one, the firft, or at leaft a 


more honourable place is juftly due to them, yet they perpetually 


feize upon the very loweft; and it is an intolerable — to 
orce 
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force them up higher: for, like a ftartlif or hapeetieys = | 
they are every moment running back; fo that, in genteel com 
pany, there is an infinite deal of trouble with fach “people, 
whenever they come to a door; for they will by no means in 
the world be prevailed upon to go firlt; but run, fometimes 
acrofs you; fometimes quite backwards ;‘and with their‘hands 
aod arms defend shagifttves, and make fuch a buftle, ‘that‘ar 
every third ftair you muft enter into a regular conteft with them; 
by which means all the pleafuee of your vifit, or fometimes 
even the mof important bufinefs, muft be neceffarily inter» 


rupted.’ 


In a fubfequent article, he treats of the government of the 
tongue, giving advice, cenfure, ridicule, jingling puns, buf- 
foonery, and ftory-telling. For attaining a polite manner of 
expreflion, he gives the following direétions. 


‘ Firft, by never difcourfing upon low, frivolous, dirty, or 
immodett fudjeés. ! 

‘ Secondly, by making choice of fuch words, in your own 
language, as are clear, proper, well-founding, and fach as 
have ufually a good meaning annexed to them, and do not fug- 
geft to the imaginatination the idea of any thing bafe, filthy, or 
indecent. | | 

‘ Thirdly, by ranging your words in an elegant order, fo that 
they may not appear confufed, and jumbled together at random; 
nor yet, by too laboured an exactne(s, forced into certain regular - 
feet and meafures. | 

‘ Farther, by taking care to pronource carefully and diftin@ly,; 
what you have to fay; and not join together things entirely difs 
ferent and diffimilar. re 

‘ If, moreover, in your difcourfe, you are not too flow, like 
a man, who, ata plentiful table, does not know what to chufe 
firft ; nor yet too eager, like a man half-ftarved; but if 
you fpeak calmly and deliberately, as a moderate mah ought 
to do. | 

‘ Lafily, if you pronounce each letter and fyllable with a 
proper fweetnefs, (yet not like fome pedagogue, who is teaching 
children to read'and fpell,) neither ftifing your words betweea 
your teeth, as if you were chewing them ; or haddling them 
together, as if you were ct them. By carefully attend- 
ing to thefe precepts then, and a few more of this kind, others 
will hear you gladly and with pleafure ; and you yourfelf will 
obtain, with applaufe, that degree of dignity which becomes a 
well-bred man, and a gentleman.” | 

After making fome obfervations on taciturnity, he enters 
upon the confideration of grace, gait or motion, and beha+ 
viour at table. We fhall prefent our readers with a fhort.ex- 
tract from the-fubjeét laft mentioned, =~ ose * 











‘gghom they thus invite is really the objet of sheir care; yet they 
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ra Ic is very rude, when at table, to fcratch any part of your 
Pe Wiis . 

_ © You ought to take care, alfo, if poffible, not to fpit during 
that time; or, if you are under a neceflity of doing it, it ought 
to be done in fome decent manner. [ have fometimes heard, 
that there were whole nations formerly, fo temperate, and of fo 
dry an habit of body, from frequent exercife, that they never 
pi or blew their nofes onany occafion. Why cannot we, there- 

re, contain our {fpittle for fo fhort a fpace of time, at leaft, as 
is {pent at our meals? we 

* We thould likewife be careful not to cram in our food fa 
greedily. and with fo voracious an appetite, as to caufe us to 

ickup, or to be guilty of any thing elfe that may offend the 
eyes or the ears of the company; which they do, who eat in 
fuch an hurry, as, by their paffing and blowing, to be very trou- 
blefome to thofe who fit near them. 
.-* It is alfo very indecent to rub your teeth with the table- 
cloth or napkin ; and to endeavour to pick them with your finger 
is more fo. . : 
_.* In the prefence alfo of others, to wafh your mouth, and to 

virt out the wine with which you have performed that operation, 
is very unpolite. : 

* When the table is cleared, to carry about your tooth-pick 
in your mouth, like a bird going to build his neft, or to fick it 
behind your ear, as a barber does his comb, is no very geniee} 


_ cuftom, 


‘ They alfo are undoubtedly miftaken in their notions of po- 
fitenefs, who carry their tooth pick cafes hanging down from 
their necks: for, befides that it is an odd fight tor a gentleman 
to produce any thing of that kind from his bofom, like fome 
ftrolling pedlar, this inconvenience muft alfo follow from fych 
a practice, that he who a&s thus, difcovers that he is but too 
well furnifhed with every inftrument of luxury, and too anxious 
about every thing that relates to the belly: and I can fee no 
reafon why the fame perfons might not as well difplay a filver 
fpoon hanging about their necks. | 

‘ To lean with your elbows upon the table, or to fill both 
your cheeks fo full, that your jaws feem fwelled, is by no\means 
agreeable. 7 

‘ Neither ought you, by any token or gefture, to difcover, 
that you take too great pleafure in any kind of food or wine; 
which is a cuftom more proper for inn-keepers and parafites. 

_ © To invite thofe who fit at table with you to eat, by ex- 
preffions of this kind; ‘* What! have you proclaimed a fait to- 
day?” or, ** Perhaps here is nothing at table you can make a 
dinner of:”? or, ** Pray, fir, tafte this or this difh.”” Thus to 
invite people, I fay, is by no means a laudable cufiom, though 
pow become familiar to almoft every one, and prattifed in every 
family : for though thefe officious people fhew, that the perfog 
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give octafion, by this means, to the perfon invited, tobe les 


free in his behaviour, and make him blafh at the thoaghtint, betty: 


ing the fabje&t-of obfervation. : 
‘ For any one to take upon him to help oy & to Ja, 

that is fet upon the table, I do not. think ve Ans 
perhaps, the perfon who does this is of much elon di mt 
fo that he who receives it is honoared ‘by‘the’ ofr: for “this: 
be done amongft equals, he that offers any thing to another,’ aps: 
pears, in fome meafure, to affed a fuperiority over him : ‘fome-* 
times too, what is offered may not be agreeable to ‘the’palate® 
of another. Befides, a man, by this'means, feems todntimatey 
that the entertainment is not very liberally. furnithed out ; -or,: ats 
leaft, that the difhes are placed ina prepofterous. order, when, 
one abounds. and , another wants, And it is poffible that.the 
perfon who gives the entertainment may not be very well pleafed. 
with fuch a freedom.  Neverthelefs, in this refpeét, we ought 
rather to do what is vfually done, than what we may think 
woald be better done : for, iti is more advifeable, in cafes of this’ 
nature, to err with the multitude, than to’ be fingular even in’ 
a€ting rightly. But whatever may be proper or improper in this: 
refpec&t, you fhould never refufe any thing that it of offered you; 
for you will be thought either to defpife orto reprove sien gonad 
offers it.’ 


“ This ingenious treatife contains a minute detail of the rules 
of good-breeding, occafionally illuftrated with entertaining 
anecdotes; and the author has happily qualified the drynefs of 
the didaétic ityle of writing, by the lively and facetious hu-" 
mour, with which the whole is interfperfed. | 


uel 


IX. Moral Tales, Tranflated from the French of Madame Le Prince: 
de Beaumont. Zao Vols, 12me. 5%. Nourfe. 


HystoRY and fables, when the latter are conducted with 
a due regard to probability, are equally fubfervient to 
the purpole of inftruing in the government of life, Each 
being a reprefentation of human nature, they tend to enlarge 
our knowledge of mankind, by furnifhing us with a variety. of. 
fituations, incidents, and charaéters, which never perhaps oc- 
curred within the {phere of our own obfervation, Hence, to. 
the experience which ourlelves have derived from our perfonal, 
intercourfe with the world, we are enabled to add that of 
others who have lived in former ages, and even the well re- 
gulated imagination of writers is rendered acceflary to our ime 
provement. Compofitions of the hiftorical kind, with which 
we again join thofe that are fiGitious, have this further advan- 
tage, of inculcating morality by example; a method of in-. 
’ ftru&ion 
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ftruétion which is univerfally admitted to be more forcible than 
ary’ philefophical precepts. 

The Tales now before us are the produétion of an ingenious: 
lady, already well known for her excellence in this fpecies of 
writing. The firft Tale is entitled, The Judge of her own 
Failing, and is faid to be founded on real faéts. Olimpia, a 

irl of a moft amiable difpofition, at the age of fixteen mar- 
ried an old gentleman that had been her guardian, who con-. 
trived the: match to afford him a pretence for leaving her his: 
whole eftate, which was very confiderable. He furvived this: 
event but two years, after which time Olimpia lived in a ftate’ 
of widowhood, equally beloved and refpe&ted by all who had 
the pleafure of her acquaintance. She had two nieces, Zir- 
phila and Julia, the latter of whom was placed in a convent ; 
and Zirphila, who was the eldeft, lived conftantly with her 
aunt. Being extremely cunning and felf-interefted, the la- 
boured perpetually to, inftil into Olimpia an opinion that her 
youngeft fifter was fit only for a reclufe life, thinking thereby 
to fecure to herfelf the fucceffion to her aunt’s fortune, whofe 
temper fhe artfully managed for her own purpofes. In the 
neighbourhood of a country-houfe which Olimpia had hired for 
her refidence, there lived a gentleman, named Dorantes, a 
perfon of a contemplative turn of mind, and ftri@ notions of 
pio but whofe fortune was very fmall. He was about the 

eof thirty, and Olimpia at this time feveral years older. 

The efteem which fhe conceived for him at his firft vifit, foon 
improved into real affeétion, and fhe made him an overture of 
marriage. Dorantes received the propofal with the moft pro- 
found refpect, though Olimpia was fufpicious that he accepted 
it rather from gratitude than love. 

Mean while Julia, who is brought from the convent in con- 
fequence of the reprefentations made im her favour, by Mar- 
thon, one of Olimpia’s maids, who was fenfible of the artifices 
which Zirphila practifed with her aunt to the prejudice of her 
fifter, arrives at Olimpia’s houfe. A mutual paffion unfortu- 
nately foon takes place between Dorantes and Julia; but fuch 
is the honour by which they are actuated, that rather than 
fruftrate the inclinations of Olimpia, it’ is determined ‘by 
them, that Dorantes fhall marry the aunt, and Julia return 
to the convent, facrificing thereby their paffion to the diftates 
of honour and gratitude. Zirphila, who was fecretly defirous 
of preventing her aunt’s marriage with Dorantes, which fhe 
forefaw would tend to the prejudice of her own fortune, artfully 
difcovers the love that fubfifted between Dorantes and her 
fifter ; ‘and, upon this intelligence, enters into a deep plot for 


inducing them to marry, in order that by rendering them bortlt 
ob- 
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obnoxious to the refentment of Olimpia, the might herfelf .re- 
main unrivalled in ber aunt’s affection. Happily, ‘however, 
the infernal ftratagem is difcovered, and Zirphila ‘meets wich 
fuch a retribution as her treacherous conda& deferved. | Olim- 
pia, on finding the violence which Dorantes and Julia had of- 
fered to their mutual paffion, from a regard to her happinefs, 
is ftruck with admiration of their virtue, and in return for fach 
an heroic inftance of their attachment, not only infifis that 
they fhall be married, but generouily fecures them in, the pof- 
feffion of her own fortune. » ae 
Such are the outlines of this hiftory, which. is related ina 
lively and interefting manner. We fhall lay before our readers 
a part of the conclufion of the narrative, though they will | 
be able to form only a faint idea of the work, from this im- 
perfe& fpecimen. ’ : 


* I will not deprive myfelf of the pleafure of doing an a& of 
juftice in expofing the impoftors to thame, faid Olimpia: the 
very thought of it reftores the tranquility of. my heart. . I thall 
immediately caufe Dorantes. and Julia to come: ap: fairs: you 
fhall fee what you do not think of, niece; thatd:can diflemble 
as well as another, when I think proper. Then, without giv- 
ing Zirphila time to reply, fhe rung the bell, and defired Mars 
thon to call Dorantes and Julia, ordering alfo that the noterg 
fhould come up as foon as they arrived. Whilft the fervant was 

ne to «call leu, Olimpia added : the fcene will lat longer 
than they expe&, and wiil end in fuch a way that they will not 
be very defirous of making their efcape. [ am goingto my 
clofet; to fketch upon paper the deed to which you have advifed 
me; you will entertain them a few. moments till | recura.. The 
notary is very intelligent, and two words will be fufficient to 
make him comprehend my intention. ' : 

‘ Zirphila, now left alone, congratulated herfelf. on a degree 
of faccefs that fucceeded her moft fanguine expectation; for the 
had not flattered herfelf with the hope of .being able, at one 
ftroke, to bring her aunt to the refolution of difpofing her whole 
fortune in her favour, by a deed from which fhe could not re- 
cede. *;Dorantes, Julia, and the notary arrived almoft at the 
fame time; Zirphila could not refrain from faying to Dorantes: 
every thing »proceeds in the moft defirable manner; don’t be 
afraid of figning your name; I have a fure way of turning to 
your advantage the deed which is about to be paffed. Dorantes 
anfwered her only by a bow, and feated himfelf atonevend of 
the room: Julia placed herfelf at the other end; and Zirphila, 
who knew that her aunt could hear her from her clofet, walked 
up and down at a great pace, without daring toopen- her mouths 
What means this profound filence! .faid Olimpia, eoming out of 
her clofet, where the left the notary? This is the happiet day 
of my life, and yet every face around me wears the aaa 
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of forrow: come, partake of my joy, and let-us all congratulate 
Doraathes ; call up Marthon ; | would not upon any account 
that the fhould not be prefent at a fpeétacle which has for a long 
time been the object of their moft ardent defire. __ 

_. * Dorantes, making an effort which did not efcape the notice 
of the three perfons who beheld him, threw himfelf at the feet 
of Olimpia, and in fuch incohérent terms as refembled the 
Speech of a lover’ trahfported with his paifion, thanked“ her for 
what fhe had done for him. A malignant fmile, ‘which’ ‘Zir+ 
phila could not reftrain, gave ‘her aunt the moft convincing 
teftimony of the badnefs of her heart ‘and ‘the thought of ‘the 
confufion which the was on the point of experiencing, put Olim- 
pia into fuch a good humour, as diffipated the clouds which ap- 
peared on the face of Dorantes and. Julia. y ost 304 
_ * The notary having entered with the paper which he had 
been eg propofed that it fhould be read. Oh, that is on- 
neceffary, faid Olimpia ; Dorantes and my nieces, I hope, wilt 
rely upon me with refpe& to what it contains. The reading it 
would be to no purpofe at prefent, becaufe it ought to be done 
before the two witnefles whom I have juft now fent for; but 
my impatience to fign it will not permit.me to wait for them. 
On fpeaking thefe words fhe took the pen from the hand of the 
notary, and, after figning, prefented at toDorantes, faying, let 
this at leaft be done willingly. He anfwered her only by kiffing 
her hand; and Zirphila did not wait to be afked twice to fign 
her name after his. : . 

* Olimpia afterwards turning to Julia, faid to her :»and you, 
my little girl, will not you likewife fign it? With all my heart, 
aunt; faid fhe: may heaven grant you as much happihefs by this 
engagement as you deferve, and your felicity will be unequalled: 
Scarcely had fhe figned, when throwing herfelf»at the feet of 
her aunt, fhe faid to her: your withes, and thofe of Dorantes, 
are now completed, madam; fhall I remain the only perfon 
whofe defires muft not be gratified ? You know my tafte: for re- 
tirement, permit me to indulge it.. The entertainments attend. 
ing your marriage will but ijl fuit the inclination of one who is 
devoted to folitude. tow 
. * Zirphila being now difconcerted, blufhed prodigtoufly ; 
and Olimpia, after looking at her with fach an air as if: fhe 
afked the meaning of that requeft, turned towards ; Julia,:and 
faid ; what you require of me, my dear niece, is no longer ei- 
ther in your. own power or mine. By figning this contraét,: each 
of us has loft a right; I that of difpofing of my fortune, and-you 
of your perfon. It is. to Dorantes that we both have madethe 
renunciation : fee whether he will:be in the humour to acquiefce 
in the propofal, that fhe fhall retire into aconvent who has juf 
now accepted him for her hufband. | 
. * As for you, Zirphila, continued Olimpia, beholding het 
with-a look in which indignation was mixed with contempt, I 
command you to quit my houfe, and leave you to-confole your- 
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felf with the worthy friend to whom you wrote this letter which 
has fully difplayed to me your charaéter, Judge in your own 
caufe ; you have yourfelf pronounced your fentence: | can par- 
don in thofe whom you have feduced, a fault, which thé vio- 
lence of paffion urged them to Commit, and which they detefted 
almoft in the farie inftant ; but 2 malignity of heart is a difeafe 
which nothing can erddicate; and your atnt, However weak 
you imagine her to be, is not fo filly as to expofe herfelf twice 
to your treachery. Your dependence fhall be upon this filter, 
whosn you have done all in your power to ruin: and the good- 
nefs of her heart will fecure you in a fubfiftence which I could 
fcarcely have been induced to allow you.’ 


The next is a fhort tale, entitled the Hiftory of Celeftia? 
founded likewife upon facts, and equally interefting with the 
preceding. } ) 

The tile of the third moral hiftory is, The Trve Point of 
Honour. It is written in-a feries of letters, Wliich afe not le% 
entertaining by the incidents, than inftrudive by the ‘fenti- 
ments and obfervations with which they abound : in particular, 
they exhibit a ftriking contraft between the charafter$ of a 
young lady educated in religious principles, and one who has 
been brought up in a contempt of every precept that tends to 
reftrain fafhionable indulgence. | 

Thefe hiltories may be read both with profit and pleafure. 
While deftitute of the extravagance, they are interfperfed with 
the agreeable incidents of romance; the perfuns introduced are 
marked with natural and difcriminating features, and every 
narrative is conduéted in fuch a manner as'to promote the in- 
tereft of morality and virtue. | ) 


— - Sr! = 


X. Letters from Yorick to Eliza. 8ve, 2s. Kearfly and Evans, Strand. 


THE authenticity of thefe Letters is fo well fupported, that 
we cannot entertain the leaft doudt of their being the 
production of the author of Trifiram Shandy. The: lady to 
whom they are addrefled, is Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, wife of Da+ 
niel Draper, efq. counfellor at Bombay, and at prefent chief of 
the Englith fa@tory at Surat. She is by birth’ an Eaft Indian, but 
coming to England for the recovery of her health, by accident 
became acquainted with Mr. Sterne. * He immediately, 
fays the editor, difcovered in her a mind fo congeni:1 with his 
own, fo enlightened, fo refined, and fo tender, that their mu- 
tual attraGion prefently joined them in the clofeft union that 
purity could poffibly admit of ; he loved her as his friend, and 
prided in her as his pupil ; all her concerns became prefently 
his; her health, her circumftanees, her reputation, her -chit- 
Vout. XXXIX. Feb. 1775. K dren, 
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dren, were his ; his fortune, his time, his country, were’ at 
her difpofal, fo far as the facrifice of all or any of thefe might, 
in his opinion, contribute to her real happinefs.’-—What fur- 
ther confirms the authenticity of this publication is, that men- 
tion is frequently made in it.of Mr. and Mrs. fames, a re- 
fpetable family in London,.to whom. the. parties were, well 
known, : 

Thefe Letters are fometimes fubferibed Sterne, fometimes 
Yorick, and to one or:two the author figns Her Bramin, — In 
the third letter we meet with an account of the commencementit 
of Mr. Sterne’s acquaintance with Lord Bathurft. ' 


* I got thy letter lat night, Eliza, on my return from Lord 
Batharit’s, where I dined, and where I:was heard (as I talked 
of thee an hour without intermiffion) with fo much pleafure. and 
attention,. that the good old lord toafted your health three dif- 
ferent times ;. and now he is in his eighty-fifth year, fays he 
hopes to live ng: APNE" to be introduced asa friend to my 
fair Indian difciple, and to fee her eclipfe all other nabobeffes: 
as much in wealth, as fhe does already im exterior and (what is 
far better) in interior merit. I hope fo too, This nobleman is 
an old friend of mine.— You know he was always the proteftor 
of men of wit and genius; and has had thofe of the laft cen- 
tury, Addifon, Steele, Pope, Swift, Prior, &c. &c. always at 
his table. —TFhe manner in which his notice began of me, was 
as fingular as it was polite —He came up to me, one day, as 
was at the princefs of Wales’s court. ‘*. FE want to know -you,: 
Mr, Sterne ; but itis fit you fhould know, alfo, who it is thar: 
withes this pleafure., You have heard, continued he, of an old 
Lord Batburit, of whom your Popes, and Swifts, have fung and 
fpoken fo much: I have lived my life with geniufes of that caft ; 
Wut have furvived them; and, defpairing ever to find their 
equals, it is fome years fince 1 have clofed my accounts,. and- 
fhut up my books, with thoughts of never opening them again: 
but you have kindled a defire in me of opening them once more 
before Edie; which | now do; fogo home and dine with me.’” 
— This nobleman I fay, is a prodigy ; for at eighty-five he has: 
all the wit and promptnefs of aman of thirty. A difpofition: 
to be pleafed, and a power to pleafe others beyond whatever E 
knew: added to which, a maa of learning, courtely, andi 
fecling. : ie 
¢ He heard me talk of thee, Eliza, with uncommon fatis- 
faétion ; for there was only a third perfon, and of fenfbility, 
with us.—And a moft fentimental afternoon, tl] nine o’clocks, 
have we pafled! But thou, Eliza, wert the ftar that conducted 
‘and enlivened the difcourfe—And when I talked not of thee, 
fill didft thou fill my mind, and warmed every thought I ut 
tered; for | am not afhamed to acknowledge! greatly mifs thee. 
—~Beft of all good girls! the fufferings 1 have fuftained the whole 
night on account of thine, Eliza, are beyond my power of ae ed 
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The following paffage gives us fome faint idea of the nature 
of thofe perfonal qualities i the lady which fo much captivated 
this extraordinary genius. | 


‘ I am joft returned from our dear Mrs. James’s, whére I havé 
been talking of thee for three hours.—She has got your picture, 
and likes it: bat Marriott, and fome other jadges, agree that 
mine is the better, and expreffive of a fweeter character. But 
what is that to the original? yet I acknowledge that hers is a 
picture for the world ; and mine is calculated only to pleafea 
very fincere friend, or fentimental philofopher.—In the one, you 
are dreffed in fmiles, and with all the advantages of filks, pearls, 
and ermine ;—in the other, fimple as a veftal—appearing the 
pood girl nature made you ; which, to me, conveys ah idea of 
more unaffected fweetnefs, than Mrs. Draper, habited for con- 
queft, in a birth-day fuit, with her countenance animated, and 
her. dimples vifible.—If I remember right, Eliza, you endea- 
voured to colleét every charm of your perfon into your face; 
with more than common care, the day you fat fot Mrs. James. 
Your colour too, brightened; and' your eyes fhone with more 
than ufual brilliancy. I then requefted-you to come fimple ‘and 
unadorned when you fat fof me—knowing (as I fee with zapre- 

judiced eyes) that you could receive no addition from the filk- 
worm’s aid, or jeweller’s polifh. Let me now tell you a truth, 
which, I believe, I have uttered before.—When I firt faw 
you, I beheld you as an objeét of compaffion, and as a very plain 
woman. The mode of your drefs (though fafhionable) dif- 
figured you.—But nothing now could render you fach, bat the 
being folicitous to make yourfelf admired as a handfome one. 
You ate not handfome, Eliza, nor is yoars a face that will pleafe 
the tenth part of your beholders,—but are fomething more; for 
I fcruple not to tell you, I never faw fo intelligent, fo animated, 
fo good 4 countenance ; nor was there, (nor ever will be) that 
maa of fenfe, tendernefs, and feeling, in your company three 
hours, that was not (or will not be) your admirer, or friend, ia 
confequence of it ; that is, if you affume; or affumed, no cha- 
rafter foreign to your own, but appeared the artlefs’being na- 
ture defigned you for. A pots | in your eyes, aed voice, 
you poffefs in a degree more perfuafive than any woman I evér 
faw, read, or heard of.—But it is that bewitching fort of name- 
lefs excellence, that men of nice fenfibility alone can be touched 
with, , 

‘ Were your hufband in England, T'woutd freely give him 
five hundred pounds, (if money could purchafe the acquifition) 
to let you only fit by me two hours in a day, whileI wrote my 
Sentimental Journey, Jam fure the work would fell fo muc 
the better for it, that I fhould be reimbyrfed-the fum more than 
feven-times told.’ | 


An another letter the enamouted author thus proceeds: __ 
; K z ‘ ‘ Talk. 
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‘ Talking of widows—pray, Eliza, ifever you arefuch, do 
not think of giving yourfelf to fome wealthy nabob—becavfe I 
defign to marry you myfelf.—My wife cannot live long—fhe 
has fold all the provinces in France already—and I know nét 
“the woman [ fhould like fo well for-her fubftitate as yourfelf.— 
*Tis true, I am ninety-fivein conftitution, and you but twenty- 
five—rather too great a difparity this!—but what I want in 
youth, I will make up in wit and good hamour.—Not Swift fo 
loved his Stella, Scarron his Maintenon, or Waller his Sacha- 
riffa, as | will love, and fing thee, my wife ele&! All thofe 
names, eminent as they were, fhall give place to thine, Eliza. 
Tell me, in anfwer to this, that you. approve and honour the 


‘propofal, and that you woald (like the Speétator’s miltrefs), 


have more joy in putting on an old man’s flipper, than in affo- 
ciating with the gay, the voluptuous, and the young,—Adieu, 
my Simplicia !’ | 


The moft paffionate lover in romance, perhaps, never took 
leave of his miftrefs in a ftrain of more fervent affe&tion than is 
teflified in the lait of thefe letters, when the lady is about fuil- 
ing for the Ealt indies. 


¢ And fo, this is the laft letter thou art to receive from me; 
becaufe the Earl of Chatham (I read in the papers). is got to the 
Downs ; and the wind, I find, is fair. If fo—blefled woman! 
take my laft, laft farewell !—Cherifh the remembrance of me; 
‘think how I efteem, nay, how aifedtionately I love thee, and 
what a price I fet upon thee! Adieu, adieu! and with my adieu 


—let me give thee'one ftreight rule of conduct, that thou hait 


heard from my lips in a thoufand forms—but I concenter it in 


‘one word, 


* Reverence TuyskLF. 


¢ Adieu, once more, Eliza! May no anguifh of heart plant a 
wrinkle upon thy face, till I behold it again! May no doubt or 
mifgivings difturb the ferenity of thy mind, or awaken a painful 
thought about thy children—for they are Yorick’s—and Yorick 
is thy friend for ever !—Adieu, adieu, adieu’! : 
_. * P. S. Remember, that Hope fhortens all journies, by fweet- 
ening them—fo fing my little ftanza on the fubject, with the de- 
votion of an hymn, every.morning when thou arifeft, and thou 
wilt eat thy breakfaft with more comfort for it. 

* Bleffings, reft, and Hygeia go with thee! May’ft thou foon 
reture, in peace and affluence, to illamine my night! I am, and 
fhail be the lait to deplore thy,lofs, and will be the firft to con- 
géatelate, and hail.thy retarn.—— | : 


i . Fars Hes went? la’ 
~ ‘Though the caft of thefe letters ‘places the charaéter of Mr. 


Sterne in a very unaccountable point of view, it is but’ juftice 
to obferve, that they contain no fentiment which impeaches'the 
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purity of his atfachment. For amidf the éffufions of his af> . 
tedlion he frequently inculcates the pratice of virtue and piety>. 
His paffion appears to have been chiefly founded onthe endows 
ments of. miod, which Eliza inherited from nature... He men- 
tions particularly the beauties of her epiftolary ftyle ina ftrain 
of fuch enthufiaftic admiration, as excites our regret that this 
accompliflied lady cannor be prevailed upon to prefent the 
public with. thofe elegant. compofitions,. which .could attest 
the heart of a man of fcntiment in fo extraordinary a 
manfier, : | : 


\ 





IX. Cn. Julii- Agricole: Vira; Scriptore C. Cornelio :Tacite. 
The Life of Agricola, by Tacitus ; with a Tranflation by Ji 
Aikin, 8wo. 25. in Boards. Johnfon, P1 fi ' 


"Ee purpofe of this fmall volume is to give a fpecimen of . 
an elegant edition of a claflic, as well. as a, tranflation of 
the life of Agricola, With refpeé toi the former of thefe ob- 
jets, Mr. Aikin thinks, that it is rather: difgraceful, to the’ 
{tate of: literature and the arts. in this couvtry, ‘that ‘ours 
northera neighbours fhould for feveral years-‘paft have*borne 
away, almoft unrivaled, the honours of fo well direfted a fpe- / 
cies of ornament. ‘The defign of ‘giving a new tranflation of | 
this excellent, and, to an Englifh reader, peculiarly interefts ‘ 
ing piece of biography, will, he ‘apprehends, be juftified by 
the confideration, that an. Englifh verfion of all the works of | 
Facitus is ftill a literary defideratum, The perfon, who lait un- 
dertook the. tafk, feemsto have been well acquainted with. his 
author, aod even to hive’ poflefled fomething of a congenial 
fpirit; but, as the prefent tranflator obferves, the harfh con- 
firu€tions, unnatural tranfpofirions, and Hom FW with 
which his work is replete, render it highly unpleafing to a reader 
of tafte. Mr. Aikin feems to have executed his defign with 
greater fuccefs. We hall give our readers a fpecimen of his’ 
tranilation Burt firft, it may not be improper to mention” 
two or three circumitances, relating to Agricola. This great 
commander was governor of Britain under Vefpafian, Titus, 
aud Domitian. Upon his firft appointment to this important 
office, he formed a regular plan for fubduing the whole ifland, 
and rendering the acquifition ufeful to the conquerors. He 
carried his viiorious arms northward, defeated the Britons im 
every encounter, pierced into the almoft inacceffible forefts and 
mountains of Caledonia, reduced every thing to fubje@tion it 
the fouthern parts of the ifland, and chzced before bim all thé 
men of a fiercer and more intractable fpirit, who deemed war 
and death itfelf lefs intolerable than fervitude under the vic- 
K 3 tors, 
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tors. He defeated them in a decifive battle, which they fought 
under Galgacus, their leader, on the Grampian hills*. Gal-— 
gacus is fuppofed to have harangued his army immediately be- 
fore his engagement with the Romans, in the following ani- 
mated fpeech, : 


“« When I reflect on the caufes of the war, and the circum* 
ftances of our fituation, I feel a ftrong perfuafion that our united 
efforts on the prefent day will prove the beginning of univerfal 
liberty to Britain. For none of us are hitherto debafed by fla- 
very; and we have no profpeét of a fecure retreat behind us, 
either by land or fea, whilft the Roman fleet hovers around, 
Thus the ufe of arms, which is at all times honourable to the 
prave, here offers the only fafety even to cowards. In all the 
battles which have yet been fought with various fuccefs againf 
the Romans, the refources of hope and aid were in our hands; 
far we, the nobleft inhabitants of Britain, and therefore fta- 
tioned in its deepeft receffes, far from the view of fervile fhotes, 
have preferved even our eyes unpolluted by the contaé of fub- 
jection. We, atthe fartheft limits both of land and liberty, 

ave been defended to this day by the obfcurity of our fituation 
and of our fame. The extremity of Britain is now difclofed; 
aod whatever is unknown becomes an objeét of importance. But 
there is no nation beyond us; nothing but waves and rocks ; 
and the Romansare before us. The arrogance of thefe invaders 
it will be in vain to encounter by obfequioufnefs and fubmifiion. 
Thefe plunderers of the world, after exhaufting the land by their 
devaftations, are rifling the ocean: ftimulated by avarice, if 
their enemy be rich; by ambition, if poor: unfatiated by the 
Eaft and by the Welt: the only people who behold wealth and 
indigence with equal avidity. To ravage, to flaughter, ta 
ufurp under falfe titles, they call empire ; and when thty make 
a defart, they callit peace. 

', ¢* Our children and relations are by the appointment of na- 
ture rendered the deareft of all things to us. Thefe are torn 
away by levies to foreign fervitude, . Our wives and fifters, 
though they fhould efcape the violation of heftile force, are pol- 
eae wader names of friendhip and hofpitality. Our eftates and 

offeffions are confumed in tributes ; our grain in contributions. 
Sen 'the powers of our bodies are worn down amidft ftripes 
and infults in clearing woods and draining marfhes. Wretches 
born to flavery are firft bought, and afterwards fed by their 
mafters: Britain continually buys, continually feeds her own 
fervitude. And as amopg domeftic flaves every new comer 
ferves for the fcorn and derifion of his fellows; fo, in this an- 
tient houfehold of the world, we, as the laft and vileft, are fought 
out to deftru€tion. For we have neither cultivated lands, nor 
mines, nor harbours, which can induce them te preferve us for 
our labours ; and our valour and unfubmitting {fpirit will only 
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render ws more obnoxious to our imperious maflers; while the 
very remotenefs and fecrecy of our fituation, in proportion as it 
conduces to fecurity,; will tend to infpire fufpicion. Since then, 
all hopes of forgivenefs are vain, let thofe at reg aflame cou- 
rage, to whom glory, to whom fafety is dear. The Brigantes, 
even under a female leader, had force enough to burn the 
enemy’s fettlements, to ftorm their camps, and, if fuccefs had 
not introduced ligence and ina@tivity, would have been 
able entirely to throw off the yoke; and fhall not'we, untouch- 
ed, unfubdued, and flruggling not for the acquifition, but ‘the 
continuance of liberty, declare at the very frit ‘onfet what. are 
the mea whom Caledonia has referved for her defence? 

. ** Can you imagine that the Romans. are’ as brave in war as 
they are infolent in peace? Acquiring. renown from our difcords, 
and diffenfions, they convert the errors of their enemies to the. 
glory of their own army ; an army compounded of the moft dif- 
ferent nations, which as fuccefs alone has kept together, mis- 
forpune will certainly diffpate. Unle(s, indeed, you can fap. 
pole that Gauls, and Germans, and (1 blufh to fay it) even Bri- 
tons, lavifhing their blood for a foreign tate, to aha. they. 
have been longer foes than fubje&s, will be Seem b oye 
dad affeftion! Terrorand dread alone, weak” bond: h- 
ment, are the ties by which they are reftrained 5° ‘and when thefe 
are once broken, thofe who ceafe to fear will begin’to hate. 
Every incitement to victory is en our fide. ‘The ‘Romans -have 
no wives to animate them: no parents to upbraid their fight. 
Mott of them have either no habitation, oradifant one. Few 
in number, ignorant of the country, looking dround in_ filent 
horror at the woods, feas, and a heaven itfelf unknown to 
them, they are delivered by the gods, as it were imprifoned 
and bound, into our hands. Be not terrified with an idle thew, 
and the glitter of filver and gold, which can neither prote@ nor 
wound. In the very ranks of the enemy we fall find oar owg 
bands,. The Britons will acknowledge their own caufe. The 
Gauls will recolle& their former liberty. The Germans will de» 
fert them, as the Ufipii have lately done.. Nor is there any 
thing formidable behind them: ungarrifoned forts ; colonies of 
invalids; manicipal towns diftempered and. diftracted between 
unjuft mafters, and ill obeying fubje€is. Hereis your general 5 
here your army. There, tributes, mines, and all the train of 
fervile penithments ; which whether to bear eternally, or in- 
ftantly to revenge, this field muft determine.’ ‘March then te 
battle, and think of your anceftors and your pofterity.’ ” 


There feems to be. an inconfiftency in fome paflages.of this 
fpeech. In the tranflation, Galgacus fays, ‘ none of us are 
hitherto debafed by flavery ; we have. preferved even our eyes 
snpolluted ‘by the contact of fubjeAion’ (whith, by the way, is 
a fentiment very inelegantly expreffed ;) *, we are untouched, 
unfubdued, and ftruggling not for the acquifition, but for the 
continuance of Jiberty;’ How then can he fay, ‘ our eftates 
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and poffeffions are confumed in tributes ;. our grain in contri- 
butions: even the powerg of our bodies are worn down a- 
midft Aripes and infults, in clearing woods, and draining marthe’.” 

—The truth, we believe, is this: the inconfiltency only -ap- 
pears in the tranflation. The whole paflage in the. original, 
from Liberos cuique, down to . Brilannia fervitutem, feems only 
to point out the fituation and circumftances of others; 
not of thofe, who were at that time under the condua of Gal- 

cus, 

3 « This point at leaft deferves the confideration of the ingeni- 
ous tranflator. At the fame time, we entirely’ agree with him, 
when he obferves, that they, who are beft acquainted with the 
original, and the difficulties attending fuch a work as this, 


will be the reéaiieft” to make al] due allowances for imperfec- 
tions. 


* . 
-~ -_ 
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x I. 4 Difeuffon of fome important and uncertain Points in Chrono- 
logy, ina Series of Letters, addrefed to the rev. Dr. Blair, Pre- 
. bendary of Weftmiatter. By John Kennedy. $e. 44 
L, Davis. 


FROM | the jumble ‘of inconfiftencies which appear in this 
little pamphlet, it is not eafy to comprehend the au- 
thor’s intention. He begins the preface, indecd, by declaring, 
that ‘ the primary defign of the following calculations jis to 
prove, not only that there i is a metachroniim of four years. in 
archbifhop Ufher’s Chronological Computations, but, which is 
more efpecially to be obferved, of juft four years; neither one 
year more, ior one year lefs; fo that this feemingly fmall 
miftake, in the collection of the years, being redtified, the 
true year of the world will be immediately eftablihed; and 
by* this micans, a moft perplexing difficulty, in the. ge- 
neral- fyftem ‘of chronology, which ‘for ages paft has been 
produftive of fo many fruitlefs wranglings and difputes, will 
‘be happily and finally folved.’ But, after the fecond page 
of the preface, we meet with nothing ‘farther concerning 
the archbifhop, nor his chronology, in the whole: pamphlt, 
nor have the calculations i in it any reference to the four years, 
And befides the ‘above, which he calls his primary defign, 
and of which, as we have obferved, he takes no farther no- 
tice, we’ are not told what his other defign | or defigns may be : 
but if'we may giels fiom the contents of the pages, they 


~ feem to be, to'abufe fome refpectable chara@ters, and to fhew 


that the epoch of Nabonaffar commenced on the 28th of | ¢- 
pruary,” inftead of the 26th, as ufed by the aftronomers. ! 
Accord- 


> , 














Kennedy on ) Chronaligy, $7 
‘ According to’ Mr. Kennedy, we " may ‘be faid to’ have no 
afironomital' tables that can be of any. ufe for med 
times ‘antecedent to the Chriftian nae ‘if fo, Mr. 
Dr. Blair, the Aftronomer- Royal, ‘habe been setng rd 
ridictilous: farce, and even coatatag “hamefal impofitions 6n 
the public: 

As tothe’ points refpeAing the degree of accuracy of the 
prefent folar' and lunar tables, and the zara of Nabonaffar, 
whether the 26th or 28th of February, though ‘no very pro-- 
per fubjeéts here to be treated on and fettled in the'review of 
a‘ finall pamphlet,’ yet whenever it is done, we will venture ta. 
pronounce, that it muft be by other arguments than'what ate 
contained in this ‘pamphlet, and by fome other perfon thin 
the author of it. 

In fupport of fuch invidious charges, we might expeét to meet 
with fome convincing proofs, fomething more than bare affer- 
tions, than ‘ the mere play of a prolific imagination,’ and, with at 
lealt confiftency in the author with his own’ ‘principles. ' But 
inftead of all this, we find little more than.umgentleman-like 
language and abufe, contending for one radix and ealcalating 
from another, &c. 

With regard to Mr. Kennedy’s arguments for the inaccu- 
racy of the Aftronomical Tables, we are of a different opinion 
from him, and think they have quite the contrary, effea, ‘by 
proving the truth or accuracy of them. ‘For, inthe exam- 
ple which he gives, by fhewing that the refult differs by very 
nearly, if not juft, two days from the fame as calculated from 
his fappofed true radix, he thereby proves, fo far as his caf- 
culations are to be depended on, that the Tables afford accu- 
rate computations according. to their own adapted aitronomi- 
eal radix: 

- In his comparifon of the refults of the two methods,. in! the 
above example, he is fo far confiftent with himfelf sin calculat- 
ing from the radix he aflumes and defends, although he draws 
a wrong inference ; but in moft, or all his other calcula- 
tions, he feems unluckily to have affumed a ftill different radix, 
and then added or rejeéted fuch arbitrary numbers as would 
make the refblts juft as he would have them come out. So of 
the two calculations, p. 5. and 23, which he has given of his 
true time of the equinox, in the 27th year of Nabotiaffar, in 
the former of thefe, p. 5. he makes it Paophi 6 d. ish. $7m. 
p.m. and in the lagter he determines the fame equinox to: be 
March 27d. igh. 57m. p. m. and confequently, accordin 
to Mr. Kennedy’s calculations, the 6th of Paophi cona 
with the 27th of farch, Julian ftyle. If then the 6th of 
Paophi, coin¢ide w! th Maveh’ 275° by tracing the days = 
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muft needs be;that Paophi 1, conneéts with Mach 22, and.fo 
Thoth. 30, with March zs, Thoth 9 with. March 1, (it. being 
leap year, and the 6th of March twice counted) ; and laftly, 
the 1 ft of Thoth, with the 22ft of February. Thus then Mr, 
Kennedy’s. calculations make Thoth 1d. agree with February 
21d, anno er. Nabonaflar 27. Let us now try if his aflump- 
tion of Thoth 1d. conneéting with Feb,-28d. anno zr, Na- 
ban,.1, will bring out the fame conclufion, As the third year of 
Nabonafl.. was leap-year,, the sft of Thoth for the sft, 2d, 
and 3d years, will ftill conne& with the fame 28th of Feb, 
(becaufe,. that the.intercalary day in the 3d year is not added 
till after the aft of Thoth); and it is not till the 4th of Na- 
bon. that, by falling 1d. back, the «ft of Thoth falls on the 
27th of Feb. Again, in the sth, 6th, and 7th of Nabon, 
the 1 ft of Thoth will ftill be the 27th of Feb, but in the 8th 
year, by falling back another day, “os ift of Thoth will agree 
with the 26th of Feb. In like manner, it appears, that in 
the a2th: year .of Nabonaff. Thoth 1. agrees with Feb, 253 
in the.16th.year Thoth 1 agrees with Feb, 24; in the zoth 
year, Thoth 1, with Feb..23; in the 24th year, Thoth 1 with 
Feb, 22; and the fame in the 25th, 26th, and 27th years; 
wherefore by thus afluming the zra of Narbonaff, to com- 
mence on Feb. 28 d, itis undeniable that the 1ft of Thoth 
will conne& with the z2d of Feb. in the .27th year. Bat, 
by .his.calculation above, the fame Thoth 1 conneds with 
Feb, 21. 

Wherefore in his caleulation abovementioned, and moft of 
his others, he has fuppofed the zra of Nabonaff. to be on the 
27th of February. And thus his calculations refute his owa 


principles! _ 





ay 


Kills! Matilde s) Tragedy. -*dbvits ds fxfiriied gt the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane. Swe. 1s. 4d. Cadell. 


THs play, which is generally fuppofed to be the produc- 
tion of Dr. Francklin, a gentleman well-known in the 
literary, world as the tranflator of Sophocles, has given every 
fenfible auditor the higheft entertainment in the reprefentation ; 
and after an impartial review of it we are inclined to think, that 
it will afford every judicioas reader no lef pleafure in the pe- 


rufal. The plot is founded on hiftorical fa&. A duke of Bri- 


tany, in the year 1 387, commanded the lord of Bavalan to af- 
faffinate the conftable of Cliffon. Bavalan, the day after, 
told the duke, that his commiffion was executed. The duke 
becoming fenfible of the atrocioufnefS of his crime, and ap- 


prehenfive of its fatal’ confequences, abandoned himfelf to + 
mo 
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moft violent defpair. Bavalan, after giving him time to re~ 
pent, at length informed him, that he had loved him well 
enough to difobey his orders, &c, 

The celebrated Voltaire was fo much pleafed with this fab - 
je&, that he made it the foundation .of two plays, Adelaide, 
and the Duke of Foix. But he feems to have executed his plan 
in a yery imperfe& manner. -Thefe-pieces are only.anere out- 
lines, without any interefting fituations, any ftriking fenti- 
ments, or any proper delineation of charaGers. 

The author of Matilda hag availed himfelf of thefe produce 
tions, whenever he had an opportunity ; though, for. reafons 
fufficiently obvious, he has domefticated the fable and brought 
his heroes into England. We cannot help thinking, but that. 
he might have fairly and publicly acknowledged. his obliga- 
tions to Voltaire, without. any prejudice to his own reputa- 
tion. He is indeed indebted. to im but very | little ; and 
from an imperfeét;fketch, has produced an peur picture, 
if he has not therefore all the merit. of an original, he has, 
at leaft, fhewn the tafte and judgment of a od copyift, who 
has not only faithfully sinceloned but. greatly. improved the. 
mode], upon which he has worked, . 

The following brief, analyfis may be fufficient, to thew our 
readers, in what manner, the fable. is condu@e d, 

A&I. Matilda, the heroine, of, the Fish fuppofed at ‘this, 
time to bea prifoner in. the. camp, of /Morear, who. is 
enamoured with her, comes.on, as from, her tent, accon 
nied by Bertha, a faithful friend and.companion, to.whom the 
intrufts, the fecret,of her,paflion for Edwin,. Morcar’s. younger 
brother, who had efpoufed the canfe of William ,the Con- 
queror, in oppofition. to Morcar, who, had taken up arms 
again{t him, 

The brothers being . of different parties are reprefented as 
ftrangers to each other’s paffion forthe fame, object, . In this 
fituation Matilda expreffes her fears of. their meeting, and. her 
apprehenfions. of a fatal difcovery,. which muft take place, 
when they come together, Bertha is ‘fent away with letters 
and while Matilda is alone, Siward, the intimate friend a 
Morcar, enters, and endeavours to perfuade her to give her 
hand to Morcar. Matilda, unwilling to acknowledge firs pafe 
fion for another, and particularly ‘Edwin, objects to. Y Morear’s 
yehemence of temper, and. his rebellion againft William, 
This ferves as a bafis for the condu of Siward ; who refolves 
to perfuade his friend to quit. all thoughts of. Matilda, or to 
give up his refentment, and join ;the..conqueror,. The con- 
ver/ation i is interrupted by the arrival of Morcat. Matilda re. 
tires, and the friends are left together.. In the following fcene 
a flight 
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a fight quatre? énfues between’ Morcar ‘and Siward, wherein” 
the author has jadicioufly difplayed and contrafted thefe two 
charaéters. , An, officer enters to’ acquaint them, that a part 
of William’s forces ate advancing to attack them. ‘The friends 
até immediately reconciled, and go out to prepare for’ the 
battle. 

A& Il. Between-the firft and fecond a& a battle i is\ uppofed 
to have béen fought, and Edwin, whofe forces were fouted by 
Morcar, taken prifoner. He enters in chains, and laments 
the lofs of Matilda, whom he had not feen for three years. 
Siward, to whom his perfon is not known, appears, gives him 
hopes of pardon and prote@tion from Morcar, and defires him 
to retire to his tent. Morcar enters to Siward, who perfuades 
him to quit ‘the eaufe in which he is engaged, and make peace 
with William, ‘as the fure and only means of gaining Matilda. 
To this Morcar confents. He enquires after the prifoner, and 
fires to fee him. Seward retires, and fends Edwin in to Mor- 
car. Edwin difcovers himfelf,' and they are reconciled. The 
lovers ‘are now, without their Knowledge, brought very near 
each other; and the author contrives to give them an interview, 
Y, making | "Morcat propofe to his brother, that he fhould carry’ 
10 Matilda, whom he does not name, the joyful news of his 
converfion, and make an offer of his hand; which he doubts not 
Bor the will accept, on being informed of his change in William’s 
favour. “Edwin, thou h unwillingly, promifes to go to her, 
Morcar engaging him to plead his caufe, and telling ‘him, 
that he thal foon follow him, ' 

Aa II!. Matilda enters with Bertha, ‘and ‘relates to her a 
dream, which the had dreamt the preceding night, and which 
Had greatly diftarbed her.’ As they ate talking, an officer en- 
ters, who acquaints her, that a_perfon from William’s camp 
defires. to fee and fpeak toher. She'orders him to be admitted, 
The forprize of both parties, at this unexpefed meeting, 
renders the enfuing fcene extremely interefting. Her fituation 
in the camp of Morcar, and feeming confent to marry him, 
alarms the jealoufy of Edwin, which preduces a fhort quarrel 
between the lovers, ending as the quarrels of lovers generally 
do, in a perfe€&t reconciliation ; when Morcar enters to receive 
the reward of his converfion, ‘the hand and heart of Matilda. 
‘This brings on an explanation. Matilda acknowledges the is in 
love with another, and Edwin confefles himfelf to be the objeé& 
of her affection, This is the great hinge, on which the whole 
fable turns. — Morcar is aftonifhed and enraged at the fuppofed 
contrivance of the lovers. He orders Matilda to her tent, and 
calls the guards to feize on Edwin. But Siward entering, and 
i i him, that his foldiers, on’hearing of his defertion 


to 
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to William, had mutinied, he goes out to.quell the infurrec- 
tion, and leaves Edwin in ‘the cuftody of his friend, with @tri 
orders to confine him. Siward, who is defcribed as a man of 
‘the moft extraordinary generofity of foul, ftrikes off his chains, 
receives his word of honour, that he will appear, when called 
upon, and gives him leave to remain in dis tent, till 'Morcar 
can be reconciled to him. mee yas 
_ A&, IV. Edwin being permitted by Siward to fee Matilda, 
they enter together. He endeavours to peceade, ber to fly, 
and leave him behind. She refules, unlels he will accompany 
‘her; which, as he is bound by his honour to Siward, he can- 
not attempt. As they are confulting the means of their fu- 
ture fafety, Morcar enters, having’ received intelligence of their 
private meeting. He is enraged, and remands Edwin to pri- 
fon. Morcar is at length. worked up by Matilda’s reproaches 
to the height of paffion and defpair, which is increafed by 
Siward’s informing him, that William is juft at hand, This 
drives him tothe defperate refolution of deftroying his bro- 
ther; and after extorting a promife from Siward, that he will 
do any thing he requires, he enjoins him to musder Edwin 
privately in the tower; adding, that if he refules to perform 
the office, he thall employ another hand to execute it. This 
alarms Siward; who, after many endeavours to diffuade bim 
‘from his cruel purpofe, gives him an ambiguous anfwer, which 
makes Morcar believe he will certain'y difpatch him; ‘Siward 
telling him, that when he hears the curfew-bell, he may com: 
clude, that Edwin is dead. its a aha Po xed 
A& V. Morcar enters with all the horrors of the intended — 
murder ftrongly impreffed on his mind. An officer informs 
him, that the mutiny amongft his troops had moft probably 
been ftirred up by the prifoner in the tower, whom he advifes 
him therefore, as foon as pdffible, to difpatch. This confirms 
Morcar in the refolution of deftroying his brother. But con- 
fcience feverely reproaching him, he feels the deepeft remorfe; 
and refolves, if poffible, ftill to fave Edwin’; when a meflenger 
acquaints him, that‘a dead body had been drawn forth from 
the tower, by order of Siward. ‘The bell then tolls, and 
confirms him in the opinion, that his brother is dead. His 
agitation of mind op this occafion is warmly and pathetically 
defcribed. Siward enters to him.” Morcar reproaches his 
friend for fo readily executing his commands. Siward retorts, 
and Morcar endeavours to deftroy himéfelf_; but Siward wrefts 
the dagger from him, and promifes to bring him .a cordial 
draught, which will put an end_.to his, forrows, .. Sistard goes 
.out, and Matilda enters to petition for Edwin’s Jifes .Mor> 
car, by ambiguous fpeeches, for fome time foothes and flatters 
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her; but at length acknowledges, that he had given orders 
to Siward to deftroy Edwin, which he’ had too faithfully per- 
formed. Matilda, fhocked at the news of Edwin’s death, at- 
tempts to kill herfelf, but. is prevented by Morcar, who ex- 
_prefies, in the ftrongeft terms, his abhorrence of the deed, to 
‘which he had confented ; and tells her, he would gladly give 
Edwin to her arms, if it were poffible to reftore him. As he 
is ftrugglingwith, and endeavouring to get the dagger from her, 
Siward unexpeétedly enters with Edwin, telling Morcar this 
was the cordial draught he had referved for him. Morcar then 
joins the hands of Edwin aiid Matilda; and expreffes his re- 
folution of retiring into fome diftant folitude, in order to de- 
dicate the remainder of his life to penitence and forrow for his 
rafhnefs. 

The plot of this tragedy, as our readers will perceive by 
the foregoing analyfis, is fimple, clear, and artfully condu&- 
ed; rifing gradually in every a€, and preparing for the ca- 


taftrophe, which is ftriking and judicious. 
The author has very happily excited our warmeft concern 


and fympathy for the diftrefles of Matilda, on a fappofition 
that Edwin was really affaffinated ; and has difplayed the deep- 
¢ft horrors of guilt, diftraftion, and defpair in Morcar, with- 
out any fcene of carnage, or the death of any one perfon in 
the drama. 

The fentiments are juft and noble. ‘The charaéters, par- 
ticularly thofe of Morcar and Siward, are well drawn, and 
finely contrafted. The dition is pare, ealy, flowing, and hat- 
monious. 

The author, perhaps, with more propriety, might have fab- 
flituted fome other fignal in the room of the Curfero-del!; as 
it is fcarce probable, that Morcar, the avowed enemy of the 
Conqueror, would have adopted this cuftom. The folemnity 
of the found has, however, a good effect in 2 fcene of horror. 

As this tragedy is already in the hands, we fuppofe, of three 

arts of our readers, mary extracts from it are unneceffary. We 
fhall only therefore, in fupport of our opinion, lay before them 
a few lines from the latter part of the fourth aéty where Mor- 
car endeavours to perfuade Seward to deftroy his brother pri- 
vately ; which feems to be one of the moft —. paffages 
in the play. 

« Mor. ——- ——~ If thou lov’ft me, Siward ; 

For now I mean to try thy virtue ; fwear 
By all the pow’rs that wait on injur’d honor, 
What e’er my anxious foul requefts of thee, 
Thou’lt not refufe it. 
© Siw. By the hallow’d flame 


Of facred friendthip, that within this breaft, 


Siace 
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Since the firft hour I feal’d thee for Loam agg) 
With unremitted ardor ftilt hath glow’d, ; : : 
¥ will not—Speak, my Morcar, here I fwear 
To aid thy purpofe, 

* Mor. ’Tis enough ; 3 and now 

Come near and mark me ; Thou command’tt the tow’s 

Where Edwin is confin’d. 
* Siw. Fde. 
¢ Mor, Methinks 

It were an eafy tafk—you underftand me—— 

Juftice is ow, and— William comes to-morrow. 

Thy friendly hand—— | 

* Siw. ) My ford !-—. 
‘ Mor. Thou trembl’R—Well another time, 1 Siward, 

We'll talk on’t—hhall we not? Thou mean’t to +f a 

As thou haft promis’d? 





‘Siw. Certainly. mbes 

‘Mer. . - Then = cae. me 
And do not trifle with me. : : 

‘ Siw... Sure my lord, 
You cannot mean to——— 

© Mor. * Tshenot avillain? ~ 

* Siw. T fear he may be fo. , 

* Mor. _ A hypocrite? 


Siw. He hath, perhaps, deceiv’d you, and deferves— 
Mor. "Fo perith. 


Siw. No ; to fuffer, not to die 5 : 

Or, if to perifh, not by Morcar’s hand, 
Or Siward’s—O! ’tis horrible to fhed oe 
A brother’s blood—— 

© Mor. A rival’s. 

© Siaus Nature——= . ~*~ 

* Mor. Love anes 

¢ Siw. Humanity—— 

© Mor. ‘Matilda—— . 


‘ Siward: (a/de.) | 
Gracious heav’n § 
That paffion thus fhould root up ev’ry fenfe 
Of good and evil in the heart of man, 
And change him to——a monfter. 

* Mor. : Fence! away, 
And leave me From this moment I will herd 
With the wild favage in yon leaflefs defart, 

Nor truft to friendfhip——but another hand—— 


Siward. (mujfimg.) 
‘Hat that alarms me——then it mot be (05 


And yet how far—— 
* Mor. You paufe, 
© Siw. I am refolv'd. 
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*<@ Mor. On what? 


: To ferve, to honour, to—— dbey you, 
Edwin thal] ne’er difturb thy peace again. 
* Mor. O glorious inftance' of exalted friendfhip ! 
My other felf my bef, my dear-lov’d, Siward-—— 
Confcience ! thou bufy monitor, awa 
And leavé me—Siward, when fliall it be done ? 
To night, my Siward, fhallitnot? “ “~*~ 
* Siw. ~ Or never. 
* Mor. Let me but fee the proud Matilda weep ; 
Let me but hear the mufic of her groans — 
And fate my foul with vengeance——For the reft 
*Tis equal all. But tell me, Siward, fay, ~~ - 
How fhall I know the bloody moment? What 
Shali-be'the welcome fignal ? 
‘tie **"° ~~ “When thod heart 
The folemn curfeu found, conclude _~ ae 
The bufinefg! done——Farewell. When I return 
With tears of joy thou fhalt my zeal commend,. 
And own that Siward was indeed thy friend.” > ~~~ 
This {cene is mafterly. The thort expreflive fpeeches of both J 
—‘ A rival’s’—* nature’—* love’—*Matilda,’ &c. are ftrokes 
of the pathos, which we do not remember .to have met with 
in any modern writer, | ' 
This play-is,- in general, one of the beft which has appeared 
for fome years paft ; and as fuch we recommend it to the pe- 
rufal of our readers. . 
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MIV. Préceptes fer la Santé des Gens de Guerre, ou Hygiexne Mi- 
litaire. Par M. Colombier, Dodeur Regent de la Faculté de 
Med. de Paris. 8vo. Paris. 9 __ Piz ¥ 
T has been remarked of the celebrated John de Wit, that 

he was more folicitous for the préfervation of his health 
than of his life... Nor need.we wonder at the practice of this 
maxim, by a man fo eminent for wifdom, and fo deeply involved 
in important and delicate affairs, that demanded the free ex- 
ercife of all his mental powers. i sapiinaal os 
The fame maxim cannotbe too ftrongly recommended to foldiers 
and mariners ofeyery rank. Their difeafes are doubly perncious 
to the fervice in which they are engaged: an army, ora feet, 
are not only weakened in proportion to the numbers of their 
fick, but alfo of thofe in health, who muft neceffarily attend 
them ; and the health of their commanders is invaluable. 
It was therefore a Very ‘meritorious attempt in Dr. Colombier 
to trace the difeafes of armies to their fource,, and to colle&, 
with the moft fcrupulous attention, thé beft prefervatives againft 


His 


them, into one volume, . 
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_His work confifts of feven chapters, In the.firt,. he explains 
the moft common caufes of the difeafes incident to the mili 
of all ranks, efpecially officers. ee SK 

In the fecond he confiders the-influente of their :cloathing, 
diet, air, pofitions, marches, manners, difcipline, and reviews 
on their health, i o¥ow : ‘yo tafe 

In the third he treats of their fituation.in times of peace ; of 
garrifons, and winter.quarters, exercifes, daties, marches, hof- 
pitals, furloughs, mineral waters, and invalids. 

_In the fourth he atceads the troops, from. the beginning of a 
war tothe conclufion of a péate, through ail their various fite< 
ations, and points out their refpeive dangers and prefervativess 

The fifth contains an account of. the feveral countries into 
which the French armies are moft frequestly ient ; ad their re- 
fpective climates, foils, waters, manners, cuftoms, produdions, 
, and dangers ; with many ufeful remarks on the regimen: and! dif 
cipline fuitable toeach, - 

In the fixth he confiders the deftru€tive effects of war with: re< 
gard to health and population, and propofes theeneceflary pre» 

ervatives or remedies proper to each, 1D | al 

The feventh and ia chapter treats of the feveral provifions of 
armies, and efpecially of their compofitions, and: repartition iw 
exigencies ; with an account of the expedients and refoutces 
proporea by feveral writers, in times of want and. {caf¢ity. 

he whole work, concludes with advices concerning the pres 
fervation of the health of mariners; aw article fo exceedingly 
interefting. to every maritime or commercial nation, that ic ought 
to be treated in the minuteft detail, and with the mof accurate 
attention, in particular works. : 
. Of the Code ae Médicinz Militaire, formerly. publifted by the 
famé judicious author, we have already taken notice. His pre 
fent performance has been fubmitted’ to the judgment of the Pa- 
rifian faculty of phyfic, and honoured with their warmet approe 
bation. — » 

XV. Viyare fait par Ordre du Roi en 1768 et 1760;' ex differ 
| éntes Passi du Monde, pour éprouver én’ Mer les Hortons Maas 
. Par M, d’Eveux de Fieuricu, Bafeigne des: Vaifeaux de SM, 

d: |’ Académie Royale de Marine; See TworVols. Qiarto, 

With Plates. Paris. ~ permits . 
FRO M aconcife'account of the néceflity of exaHly findin 

\ thé longitude, and of the facility of (Uede#ding in that im 
portant obfervation, by means of cite keepers, Me Flédriea 
protéeds to’ all cnunidration'of thie fucce five attempts thade by fe- 
veral’ celebrated artifls, arid efpeciatly by te very itigettious M. 
Ferdinand Berthoud;who' ia 175% firft tea his , With 
its defcription, to the Parifiad Acadettiy of Sciences. 

At that tidie M. de Fledticw réfded at Toulon; ‘and! was: ett 
ployed on a fimilar attempt His eflays’ gained him’ ctie notite 
of the admigiftration, atid’ché confidential ig mes M. Bér~ 
thoud, who communicated his inventions ad ptdcéédings to'him, 

Vou. XXXIX. Fed. 1775. ee and 
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and urged the oo utility of afcertaining the real merit and im- 





portance of thefe inventions, by the molt rigorous and complete’ 


trial. His defire was granted by the minifler, who approved 


- 


his plan of inftructions, and appointed him and M. Pingre for 


its execution. 


In November, 1768, they were ordered to embark on’ 


board the Ifis, a frigate’ of twenty guns, at Rochfort, and to 


fail from thence to Cadiz, to the Canaries, the coait of Africa,’ 
the Cape Verd Iflands, to America, to St. Domingo, to turn up: 


from thence to the foundings of the great banks off Newfound- 


land, and to return by the way of the Canaries and Cadiz to’ 
France ; in order that, by thus alternately traverfing cold, hot,’ 


and temperate climes, the refpeétive merits of the feveral time- 
keepers on board, might be tried by all the variations and vicif-’ 


fitudes of the air, and all the agitations of the fea,’ during the’ 


rougheft and moft tempeftuous feafon. 


On this expedition they were employed from November 10,’ 


+768, to November 21, 1769. ‘They paffed through all the va- 
riations of the air from the freezing point, tothe 25th degree of 
heat, by Reaumur’s thermometer ; navigated for many days 
through the mifts of the great bank off Newfoundland ; verified 
their obfervations and accounts of the time-keepers with the’ 
moft judicious precautions, and in the’moft authentic manner, in 
fourteen different ports ; and concludéd’ their experiments, at 
their return, near the Ifle of Aix. In’all thefe’ long and fe- 
vere trials they found M. Berthoud’s time-keeper, Number 8, 
jn point of precifion, fuperior to all the others, and excelling 
even their moft fanguine expectations. The fame time-keeper 
was, however, by that indefatigable artilt fill further improved, 
and in a fubfequent trial found to be brought to’ a yet higher 
degree of perfetions : . 
Dating this expedition, M. de Fleurieu was very attentive to 
apply the time-keepers to the improvement of geography. He 
obferved a great number cf errors in the fea-charts, and even in 
thofe of the-late Mr, Bellin. His correétions‘are enumerated in 
an alphabetical Jift of twelve pages ; and the work is enriched 
with new charts, equally valuable for their accuracy and neatnefs, 
and originally drawn and divided'by him, not on paper, but on 
the fame copper-plates on which they were afterwards engraved. 
The theory of the variations of the needJe has alfo been im- 
proved : and the firft volume concludes wjth a table of thirty 

pages of longitudes and latitudes, obferved by him. 7 
‘Lhe fecond volume contains the feveral verbal proceffes of all 
the aftronomical! obfervations, and the calculations of each. A 
table of the longitudes, as given by the pilots from the fhip’s 
reckoning, compared with thofe given by the time-keepers, and 
the ephemerides of the declination of the fun, and the equation 
of time, calculated, with great exadtnefs, by M. Pingre, for 
every day during the voyage ; with a great variety of inftrac- 
tions, by way of appendix, 
7 This 
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-'This work extends to fixitcen hundred. pages. in: quarto, It is. 
well written, and correctly printed ; will rove very intereltin 
and ufeful for future navigators, ond remain ~a lafting. silat 
of the ingenuity, learning, fkill, and experience of the author. 


XVI. J.C. Lavater won der Phyfognomik;iL— Qa. Phyfiagne 
mics, vo. Leipzig. German. 
“HIS. {mall traG was originally intended for.a- fagiety of. 
naturalifts at Zurich in Swifferland.; and at jts Grit publi-, 
cation attracted fo much mati¢e, that within a few wanes it. was; 
reprinted... ' 4, ? 

It confifts of five fetions: . ca09 

[n Seét.-1.. the author gives his definitions of phyfiognomy and, 
phyfiognomics, and their refpedctive divifions. . 

* Phyfiognomics is the fcience of difcerning the charaften, (nog, 
the accidental fates of man) in its moft comprehenfive fen(e,, by, 
his externals. -Phyfiognomony, jn its comprehenfive fenfe, there. 
fore, confifts of all the externals in the body of man, and in its, 
motions, fo far as any. part of his charaéter can be defcried. from, / 
them... 

* As many diftiné charaéters. as a man may have at the fame 
time, that is, from as many points of view as he may be. conq 
fidered, fo many diftiné& phyfiognomies that fame man has. . _,. 

‘ Phyfiognomics, . therefore; comprize all .the characters» of 
man, which, taken together, conftitute a complete total charac- 
ter. They defcry the phyfiological charaéter, that of his semper, 
the medicinal, the phyfical, the incellectual, ther moral aoe 
bitual, the focial character, that of fhkill, &e¢ ef 5: om 
_ © The fimple or-conipound, corporeal or external, expuiion 
peculiar to each of thefe characters, is found by phyfiognomica, 
So far as phyfiognomics may.merely difcern the charaéter -by its 
correfpondent exprefion, they gught to be ftyled empyrical.phy- 
fiognomics ; and fo far as they could fhew the immediate canr 
nection between the charagter and its expreflign, they. ought to 
be {tyled theoretical, or wanfcendental phyfiognomics. .» », 

‘ There are alfo anatomical ‘phy fiognomics.. . 

- § Phyfiognomics, therefore, confit: of two diftin&. princip al 
parts ; the hiitorical, and..the-philofophical, .. Thefe »moft. +. 
well diftinguithed ; the, philofophical wl probably for a long 
time remain. the molt - difficult object of human. investiga 
tion, &e”  * 

In Se&. II. he seaioally endeavour to mato wpe phyfiognomics to to 
be, not an imaginary, but a 
from the natwre of bodies, a pr call oa soe com y 

In Se&. Hk» he difplays their ufefulnefs ; to mankind,’ and to 
individuals. 

In seét: IV. he gives and exemplifies. his opinion, of the nanos 
ihod in which that {cience. ought to-be 

In Se&t. V. he enumerates the qaligcatiogs,. and draws the 
charaéter of a good phyfiognomift., 

Some months after, the: one author publithed, - 

L 4 XVII. Fon 
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BVI. Yon der Pbyfiogucmik,. sweytes Stitch, welebes cinen ia allen 
Abfichten febr unwollkcmmencn Entwarf zu cinem Werke won disfer 
. Are embalt: ov, On Rbyfiegnomics, Part H. Containing a very. im 
ne Sieieh ofa Work of that Kind. 8vo. Leipzig. German. 


“EEI6 Sketch, though a mere fkeleton, and though, as the 
author himfelf protefts, drawn up and publifhed in hafte, 
aid in every refpest exceedingly imperfect, contains, in‘one-hun- 
dred-and feventy-two pages, only on general heads and fubdivi- 
fions of a theory of phyfiognomics, pointed out in fingle words. 
That of this plan, however, fome parts at leaft are. aétually 
executing abroad, we are informed by a printed. con{pedtus, the 
contents of whjch we will here communicate to our réaders. 

The editors begin with obferving, that * whatever the learned: 

in@ tlie i ignorant thay objet to the wuth and certainty of phy- 

nomi¢s, and how disdain fully: foever philofop hical a may 
fmile on all who. appear to think, that-all in the human body 1 is. 

ificant ;. yet there is nothing more interefting, and more, in- 

tely concerning ourfelves, nothing. more worthy of .obferv- 
ation than Man ; and that there could not exift a more curious 
and*ufefal'work, than fuch a oneas fhould difcover to man. the 
beauty and! perfe€tions of his nature.” Thatthefe-are the proper 
terms-Of the author: oft a work, of which: they: can. confidently. ale. 
fert/ that jt willbe entirely new, and even fingle in its kindi 

~° « Thatit is, indeed, not a complete work, or a whole fyflem ; 

at it confifts only of fragments, obfervations, ‘conjeRures, de~ 
tached’ refjeions, : fit to. contribote fomething- towards an inti- 
mate and immediate knowledge of human nature : 

“ Phat its-auttor’s purpofe is to make man more attentive to 
man ; to: make him: obferve in his externals, in very plain cha+ 
gaéters, the internal beauties.and perfeions of his-nature 5. with 
a difcrete hand to draw. away. the veil’with which our inadvert. 
ency has covered fo many-luminous and: ftriking charaéteriftical 
features of man; finally, to: analize- that confuted fenfation 
which every body bas ofi the expreffion’ of phyGiognomies, and 

o eftablifh it on more ceriain and determinate. principles. 

* Phat fince in this work. all-depends on its execution, they 
will) content themfelves for the prefent-with announcing its moft 
effential part—confitting in a feries oft engraved: copper- plates, 
Which may ‘be: arranged under the following: claffes : 

' € (a) Particular hoeaments of the face, and features. fingus 
tarly exprefiive ; (4) contours. of faces.in profile.; 3 (¢) Silbouertcs 
drawn from life, and others drawn ftom fancy ; (a) unfbaded 

ours-of whdle faces of: fome of the. motb remarkable. perfons 
of | different. nations. and charaGters.;. (2) thaded: portraits in: pro- 
file and in face, reprefenting fkilful, wife, and virtuous perfons, 
living and dead ; (f): paffions, and‘ other affe@ions of the foul, 
and particular fituations. ; ; (g) whole figures of man, and various 
‘attitudes; (6)-national: phyflognomies; (¢) detached parts.of the 
human body, fuch as eyes, earsy nofes, mouths, hands, cranes, 

fee. (4) animals, and bpads-of. medenaiory 4) various. ay 8 

graved 
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praved after nature; (m) ancient heads; (x) néW atid very ex: 
preffive ideals after the beft mafters; (¢) feveral heads of Jéfus. 
Chrift, gradually approaching to the moft perfect idedt; of 
which are defigned by the oteateft artiftsin Baropé: , 

‘ To thefe plates, about two hundted vipnetres, partly rélat- 
ing to phyfiognomiics, abd partly alleporical, ‘will be added. 

‘ That thefe plates, and part of the vignettes, will conffitiite 
thé principal part, and, as it were; the bafis of the Whole worky 
which will confit of four volamiés; at lealt ; tat €véry Voliine © 
will open with fome general difeourfes ; and thefé be ficceedea 
by detached ttitieal obfervations and reflections Oi fendty plates 
in particalar. : UE Fp OTEE Hie 

* That a planee on this feries of phites will be fufficient to 
form fome idea of the origifiality a#a importance of hid worky 
and perhaps alf to niake os fenfible of its GfeFilnefs, not to the . 
vulgar, but to the learned, the thinking} and thé wifes to all 
paintérs ; to thofe, whofe duty of deliplt is to ftudy mati’; 
to all preat men; prineés, kings, philofophets, phyficians; clers 
Ryaien directors of eottetesecs 5 in thort, to ail se are capable 
of feéling the importance of an immediate dnd intditive kndw- 
ledge of mah, esl eng . 

, That the work will be pees in Gerthan afd ifi Freneh.4 
and the French tranflation be made under the eye of the author-: 
that they hope to be able to pablifi one volume at evéry Leifs 
zig fair, and to begin with the Batter fair, 1775: Ly 

‘ That the work will be ptinted in large quarto, off che 
-Datch paper; that though its pricé eannor as et be afcertained; 
yet, as each volume will contain 2¢—~36 printed fects, 85>-100 
plates ; atid 40—f0 Viphettés, it tidy eafily be eoticvived that 
they cannot afford to fell a volume for lefs than two-or three new 
louis d’ofs. | | 

* That fincé all the copies of thé plated caindt be equally 
good; thofé who chufe to éntoutage this undértaki ate rea 
gtelted to fubleribé in time, at the Book‘ellers of théir + m 
tive capitals ; fince the copies will be diftributed accordifig to 
the dates of the fabfeription, did the firft fubfcribers have the 
bef ; that at the fabfeription, fe nioney, bat only thé namés of 
the fabferibers, are defirea. oat 908 do of Bi 

« That the firft volunie will tentain tem of twelve fheets of 
preliminary difeddrfe; plates exhibiting anitvals,; add heads of 
&nimadls 3 Srboierfes; contours of male and featale faces; and 
50—40 portraits defighed of remarkable perforis; fome-6f them 
living, with refleGtions Gn their pliyfiognomies ; reflédtions 
owever, by Which mObody tan be offended.’ rg ca 

Their propofals conclude with the following words, borrowed 
from the prefaeé to the work. were 5 shat 

¢ We do not, atid indeed could. not; without. abfurdity, pros 
mife to provide ovr readers with the means akdpapytting ail 
the chara¢ters of the laiguage of natdte imprefled on the face, 

wonky deren tale 3 kar or even to point "a 
| > 3 a. 
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him all, the beauties and perfeétions of the human face; but w¢ 
promife to draw fome /etrers, at-leait, of this divine alphabet, ia 
‘fo err and legible a manner, that every perfon of found eyes 
will difcern and know them wherever he fhall meet with them.’ 
_. As difficulty is confeffedly aterm merely relative, and as we freely 
own ourfelves unacquainted with any {cientifictheory of phyfiogno- 
amics, we will not venture on any previous pofitive opinion on 
the merits or faccefs of the main defign. .In juftice.to the au- 
thor, we have confined ourfelves to a faithful tranflation of his 
own words; and in juflice to the public,. we Jeave our readers tO 
judge for themfelves, as to the degree of merit, difficulty, pro- 
bability, and fuccefs, of his arduous and delicate undertaking. | 
Yet as the author’s chief defign of traciag.the various hu- 
man characters by their external characteriftics, fo completely 
coincides with the main purpofe, and the moft difficult * talk of 
‘painters; ; ftatuaries, and engravers; to hit and exprefs the fame ; 
.We are:confident that this work will prove a very interefting and 
capital performance for artifts and connoiffeurs, if the plates are 
.executed in.a mafterly manner: and that. no.care. nor expence 
-will be {pared for.that end, we are per{yaded by feveral reafons ; 
the author himfelf is fully fenfible of all the importance of this 
part ef his plan, to the faccefs of his undertaking... The plates 
are actually engraving by -feveral.of the moft eminent artifts in 
«Europe: and the work.is undertaken -by Mr. Reich, a man, 
whom, from the elegance and cotreétnefs of his editions of a 
great number of valuable works, and from his connections with 
_a great number of the beft writers of Germany for many years, 
we conclade to be a man of fenfe, integrity, and honour. - 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELDIGENCE. 


38, Traité des Riviéreset des Torrens, par Je R. P. Frifi, Barna- 
bite, Prof. Royal de Mathematiques 4 Milan, &c. Augmenté 
du Traité des Canaux navigables. Traduit de l’ltalien. ro. 
_ Paris. 
HIS valuable work confifts of three books; the firft of 
ba which treats of rivers.and torrents flowing on gravel-beds ; 
the fecond, of the various degrees of rapidity and declivities of 
‘.yivers ; the third; of fandy and flimy rivers. Each book is 
fubdivided into chapters, replete with excellent obfervations on 
: fome rivers of Italy, alike applicable,to thofe of other countries ; 
-and the-whole concludes with.an afefal treatife on navigable 
Canals, , 


; 
+} 





_ # — Motus animorum et corde repoftos 
Fxprimere affectus, paucifquve coloribus ipfam 
Pingere poffe animam, atque oculis prebere videndam, : 
* | «Hoe opus, hielabor'eA'? i quos equus amavit 


: 


i Suppiter, aut ardens evexit ad athera virtus, } ‘ 
‘ Dis fimiles; potuere manu Yhiracula tanta. : , 
Ci uo tug ot aeee ae, Prefaay, de Arte Graphica, v. 240, feq., 
f J 19. Mélanges 
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9. Mélanges Hiftoriques, Politiques, Critiques,-et Philofophiques. 
j Par M. Ducrot. Two Vols... Sve. Paris. 


This heterogeneous compilation is made up of three parts 3 of. 


which the firft is a colle&tion of fhort hiftories indifferently drawn. 

from all nations, from. the beginning of the Chriftian zra, to 

the peace of Utrecht, with fome anecdotes of the’ private life of 

Lewis XIV. The fecond is an abftratt.of the life of Lewis XV. 

: from the commencement of his reign, to the preliminaries of the 

peace in 1763; with general maxims concerning gunnery. The 

third contains. an hiftorical account of the kingdoms of Siam, 

Abyflinia, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, of the empire of China, and 

of America. : 

20. Odferwations fur.les Moyens gue l’on peut employer pour pré- 
Server les Animaux Jains de la Contagion et pour en arréter les 
Progrés. Par M. Félix Vicq d’Azir, Do&eur Réigent dela Fa- 
culté de Paris, &c. -Bourdeaux. ree 
This gentleman was fent by the French government to make 

phyfical and medicinal enquiries into the epidemic difeafe prevail- 

ing among the cattle in the generalities of Bourdeaux, Bayonfe, 

Auch, and Montauban. The prefent performance is the fruit of 

his zeal and attention. It was inftantly diftributed over all the 

country afflicted by the diforder, whofe progrefs is faid to be al- 
moft entirely ftopped in the diftriéts of Bourdeaux and Auch... 

In this valuable publication he examines, 1. the beft prefervatives 
in a country not yet infecled, but bordering on an infected coun- 
try. 2. The proper prefervatives in a country where the fir 
fymptoms of contagion has only began to appear. 3. The pre- 
fervatives in acountry, where the contagion has already made 
a progrefs. : wail 

His proceedings appear to be fimple, plain, and .prafticable 
on every farm. ; : 
21. Confidérations fur l’Efprit Militaire des Gaulois, pour fervir 

a’ éclairciffemens pré'iminaires aux mémes Récherches fur les Fran- 

gois, et d’Introduion: a /’Hiftoire de France. Par M. * * * 

Capitaine de Cavallerie, &c. 12mo. — Paris. 

This’ very learned and judicious writer has confined his dif- 
quifitions on the military fpirit of the Francs and the French, to 
a chronological account of their character, genius, and fpirit, 
their natural and acquired qualities, their taltes, principles, or 
prejudices, their laws or cultoms, vices or virtues, fo far only as 
they relate to the art or practice of war, from the origin of thefe 
nations, to the end of the reign of Henry the fourth. 


22. Robinfon dans fon ft. 12mo. Paris. 
De Foe’s well known narrative, abridged and improved. 

23. Effai fur les Coméetes en general, et particulitrement fur celles quz 
peuvent approcher de L’Orbite de la Terre. Par M. Dionis du 
Sejour, de /* Académie Royale des Sciences, &c. Paris. 

The preface to this work contains an account of the various 
opinions of the ancient and modern philofophers, concerning the 
natare and influence of comets. . The work itfelf is divided into 
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eleven fe&tions, in.which the author confiders all the comets that 
may approach the orbit of the earth, with regard toevery cir- 
cumftance of their motions, and the reciprocal attractions of the 
earth and the comets ; and proves; from ail the principles: of 
probability, that we have nothing to fear from them. ' The 
work concludes with an excellent notation of all the comets that 
have hitherto been obferved, with an accaracy fufiicient to enable 
us to caleulate their orbits. It has been examined and warmly 
applauded by a commiitee of the Parifian Academy of Sciences, 

24. Atlas Elémentaire, cu l'on voit, fur ces Cartes &F aes Fubleaux 
relatifs @ 1’ Oby-t, 1 Biat a@uel de la Confijiurion Politique de 
Empire a’ Allemagne, &e. Par 1’? Absé Courtaloa. aso. 
Parts. , 
Fhis geographical and hiftorieal Atlas of Germany, appears 

to be compofed from fame of the bef Ge:man maps and books, 

and well adapted to the purpofes mentioned by the author in his 
mtrodudtion. 

25. Mémoire fur la meilleure Méthode d’extraire &F de rafiner le Sals 
fétre. Par M. Tronfon du Coudray, Capitaine aw Corps de 
2 Artillerie. Svo. Paris. Frei’ : 

After having acquired all the phyfical and chemical. know. 
ledge necefiary for his defign of improving the fabrication of 
falt-petre, M. du Coudray bas vifited and examined the feveral 
falt-petre works in France, obferved and compared their differ- 
ent proceedings, and then made a variety of experiments, by 
which he has improved upon them all. His labours have de-+ 
ferved the.approbation of the Academy af Sciences. 

26. Mémo're fur'ia Munitre-dont:cn extrait en Corfe le Fer de la 
Mine d’Elbe, @’ou l’on déduit une Ccmparaifon de la Méthode 
Catalane en gé Gal avee celié gai’ fe pratique dans mcs Forges. 
Par M. Tronfon du Coudray, &e. With Cutts. Svo. Paris. 
The different methods and operations io .extradting iron, ap-- 

peer in this Memoir to be. minutely and accurately defcribed, 

compared, aad apprectated. 
27. Examen du Minifidve de M. Colbert. 8vo0. Paris. 

This Examen of M ‘Colbert’s adminiftration was occafioned by 
the feveral late panegyrics on that great and patriotic. minifles. 
The author has entered into fome very interefting difexffions, 
and proved, that hufbandry eannot profper but by the fupport of 
arts; and that tn order to arrive at its bigheft degree of ufeful- 
nefs, agriculture muft be encouraged by home confumption, ra- 
ther than by the exportation of its produdts. 
28. Traité de la Confiru@ion théo igque «t. pratique de Scaphandre, 

ou bateau de l* Homme, approuvé par I’ A.acémie R: yale des Sceences. 

Par M. ce la Chapelle, Cenjeur Royal, &e. Sve. With Cures. 

Paris. 7 

For. an acenrate detail of this invention, we muff refer to the 
work, and confine ourfelves to an enumeration of its various 
ufes : 1. For the amufemens of both fexes ; 2. for their health.» 
3- im the {ports of, the field; 4.. in fifhing ; 5. in crofirg large 
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rivers 
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rivers with troops ; 6. -againi dangers or fbipwrecks at.{ea, ae, 
ue, 

: 





on rivers; 7, for caulkiog fhips, at:fea;.8. for facilisati 
defcent of troops on a coaft ; g. fer wanving,s 10. for 
ing rafts, at fea, for a refuge after thipwreck ; 14, for 
the art of fwimmmg, «> .° eth Dike acntk Pte oP 
The treatife is illuftrated with. cuts, eI ox? relating to. the: 
fubject, explaining the phyfical.caufes of the ‘fin aad i 
tereiting effects iniended by the author. . 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
PO°L'E T t CAL. ‘ 
29. Thé Adminiffration of the Britifh Cufonies.. Part the Segond, 


By Thomas Pownal, /ate Governor of Maflachulett’s-Bay, Fc. 
Syo. 25.6d. Walter. eit 


N improxed edition of the firft part ef this work was pub- 
A lifhed fome years ago *, in which Mr, Pownal inyehigated . 
the rights and conftitutiop cf the colonies. He now: carries his 
enquiry into the nature and fundamental priaciples of colanial 
goverament; and from a view of the political relation between. 
the colonies and the mother country, endeavours to draw fuch a 
line of pacification, as neither violates the conftitutional liberty 
of the one, nor the legiflative power of the other. This lime 
he traces with an air of mathematical precifion, and in 
the drawing of it he has recourfe to. many venerable author 
rities on the fubje& of law and government, he fappofes to li¢ 
between the two extremes of zational and prowincial gowernment, 
each of which he defcribes. - Ia other words, he is of opinion, 
that the colonies ought to have the free exescife of imsermal gor 
vernment. 2 ae 
30. Tra V. The vefpeBive Pleas and Arguments of the Mabw 

Country, and of the Colonies, diftin@ly fat forth; and the Tas» 

pofsbility of a Compromife of Differences, or a mutual Cone 

of Rights, plainly demonfirased, Sao, vs. Cadel wo) 

In the preceding Tratts + publifhed by this ingenious writer, 
he difcovered a peculiar force of argument through feveral is 
terefting difquifitions on political and commercial fubje&s ; and 
in the prefenr, which relates to fome points of the greatett na- 
tional impoitance, he continues to attraét ovr attention with 
equal abilities. | 1 GO IES Yas 

The epiiile dedicatory contains a fpirited farcaftic comment 
on the behaviour of the Americans, expofing the erroneous: prim 
ciples by which they are avowedly actuated. vb galt caart 

In the firft fection of this Traé, he demanftrates the right of - 
the parliament of Great Britain to govepm every part of the 
Britifh empire: in the fecond he enquires into tbe:plea alledged 
by the colonies in fupport of their .pretenfions.: and. in tie 
third he examines. and compares the refpedctive pleas ‘of the 


"@ Seg Crit. Rev. vol. xxvi. p. 212. f Ib. Ol &xxVill. p.'56.- 
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parent ftaté, and of the éolonies ; maintaining the impofibility 
of theit making any matual conceffions, confiftently with the 
refpettive claims. “On this fubjeé&, Dr.- Tucker argues in the 
following manner. | 
‘ We will fuppofe for argument’s fake, and becaufe fach 2 
fchenie lias been publickly recommended—we will fuppofe, I 
fry, that fome well-wifhier to both countries, of a better heart, 
than head, fhould propofe‘a plan of reconcifiation after the fol- 
lowing manner. Sin | 
*¢ Let Great Britain allow the colonies the fole right of taxing 
themfelves : and on the other hand, fet the colonies allow to 
Great Britain the exclufive right of regulating their external 
commerce : and then the antient harmony between them will be 
reftored, and all will be peace again.” 
*'* Thefe words, it muft be owned, look fair, as far as they 
go; but they are fallacious even at firft fetting out. For there 
s-a palpable deception in the very terms here made afe of, a/low 
the right ; which fallacy is eafily difcovered by, fubftituting other 
words in their ftead. For example, let Great Britain renounce 
the right of taxing the. Americans without their Own confent : 
and then the Americans will—what ? Renounce the right of ree 
gulating their own commerce ? No, by no means: the Ameri- 
eans will never make any fuch renunciation. Indeed they fay, 
they cannot: and they fay truly, on their principles. For if 
fuch a right be founded, as they exprefly declare it is, in the 
immutable laws of nature, if it be umalienable, unalterable, and 
indcfeafible, it 1s Tmpoffible to renounce it: -and every attempt of 
this fort muft be jadged foolith and prepofterous, null and void. 
Nay, the utmoft which can be expected from them, according: to 
this hypothefis, is what they declare in their 4th refolve, page 
35, they are ready to do, viz. ** That from the neceffity of tbe 
cafe, and a regard to the mutual interefts of both countries, 
they will cheerfully consent to the operation of fach aéts of 
parliament, as are bona fide reffrained to the regulation of their ex- 
ternal commerce.” So that here you plainly fee, they ftill main- 
tain their right, and the interpretation of that right ;—only con- 
fenting to fufpend the exercife of it for the prefent—on condi 
tion, neverthelefs, that fuch an ufe fhall be made of this concef- 
fion as they fhall approve of. In fhort, it is evident according 
to their ideas, that were you to allow them the fole right of tax- 
ing themfelves, you would grant them---Nothing : nothing, buc 
‘to what they had a pricr, and even an #NDEFEASIBLE right to 
enjoy, whether you granted it them or not ;---but which you had 
from the beginning very injurioufly attempted to rob them of. 
"Whereas, were they to allow you the privilege of making aéts to 
regulate their commerce either by land or fea, they would there- 
by grant you a favour, to which of yourfelves you had not the 
-leaft claim or pretenfion. And confequently as this permifiion 
-would always remain a mere act of grace and favovr-on their 
part, there would likewife always exift an unalienable right of 
, ~*~ Jimiting, 
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Jimiting, circum{cribing, and. of interpreting it, in what,manner 
they thought proper ;---and.at lait of totally withdrawing it, 
when they believed it to be abufed, or perverted to their pre- 
jadice.’ vite 
: It cannot be denied, that according to the expreffion of the 
abovementioned compromife, the conceffion of the Americans 
would not be decifive with refpe& to the plea of right; but if 
we confider, that.there is no bond of political union or des 
pendence, efpecially between.countries widely feparated from 
each other, which particular intereft.may not induce the parties 
to infringe, perhaps fuch a conceffion as implies only an ac- 
-qaiefcence, may prove equally valid in effe& with a formal re- 
nunciation. In the prefent crifis, however, the remarks of this 
fagacious writer certainly. merit attention. 
31.. Plan offered by the Earl of Chatham to she Houfe of Lords, en- 
titled, A provifional Aa for Settling the. Treubles in America, 
Se. 4te.. 1s. Almon, | 
Tt would be fuperfluous to fay any thing further of this 
.Piag, than that it propofes an accommodation with America 
upon the following terms: that it. be declared, that the colo- 
.nies of America are, and of right ought to be, dependent upon 
the imperial.crown of Great Britain, and fubordinate unto the 
Britihh parliament. _That.the Britifh legiflature has full power 
and authority to enact laws for the government of the colonies, 
.in all matters touching the general weal of the whole dominions 
Jof the crown. ‘That no tax fhall be levied from the Americans 
without their confent, given by aét of provincial aflembly. That 
_it fhall be Jawful for the delegates from the refpective provinces, 
lately aflembled at Philadelphia, to meet in general congrefs in 
May next, in order to take into confideration the making due 
recognition of the fupreme legiflative authority, and fuperin- 
‘tending power of parliament over the colonies; and that the 
delegates be required to take likewife into confideration (over and 
above the ufual charge for fupport of civil government in the re- 
, fpective colonies) the making a free grant to the king, his heirs 
and fucceffors, of a certain perpetual revenue, fubjeé to the dif 
ofition of the Britifh parliament. . 
32. Fournal of the Proceedings of the Congres beld at Philadel- 
phia, Sept. 5, 1774. S8vo. 15. 6d, Almon. 
This Journal is publifhed as a fapplement toa pamphlet men- 
tioned in our laft Review, under the title of “* Extraéts from the 
- - Votes and Proceedings of the American Continental Congrefs.” 
The contents of each are already well known tothe pyblic. 
. 33. The Congrefs canvafed. 8vo. 1s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 
The fenfible author of this examination continues to expoftu- 
late with the Americans, in a warm and forcible manneér, con- 
cerning the late congrefs at Philadelphia. He clearly fthews, that 
. the appointment of the delegates was a capricious, unauthorized 
_ att of the reprefentatives of the refpective provinces ; totafly 
void of the fantion of the legiflature neceflary ma ape 
. : ( 7 P .% > an 
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and therefore unconftitutional. He then expoles the falfe and 

arbitrary poate upon which the congrefs a@ed, and points 

out their fatal tendency to the interefts and liberties of the colo- 

nies, The whole of the expoftulation is judicious and animated 5 

and we fincerely with that the Americans would pay that atten- 

tion which is due to the fenfible admonitions of this fagacious 
and prudent writer. | 

34- Remarks on the New Effay A he Penfylvanian Farmer. 8¥v0, 

Is. et. 

With refpe& to the Effay, which is the fobje@ of thefe Re- 
marks, we obferved, that it was an indectifive difcuffion of the 
fo much agitated queftion relative tothe extent of the avthoricy 
of the Britifh legiflature ; in treating of which, the aothor had 
produced more opinions than arguments, and cited authoritics 
not properly connected with the fubje&t. Suth ‘being the charac- 
ter of that performance, it affords ample feope to any writer 
me py be difpofed to difplay his penetration in expofing its 

efedts. 

35. 4 Letter to the People of Great Britain, in Anfwer 10 that 
publifhed by the American Congrgs. 8vo. 15. Newbery. ' 
The intention of this letter is to guard the public apain# the 

partial reprefentations and fallacious arguments produced by the 

Americans in their own behalf. For which purpofe the author’s 

reafoning is, in general, fair and conclofive. 

36. The other Side of the Queftion: in Anfunr to a late friendly 
Addrefs to all reajonable Americans *, 8ve. 15. Rithardfon 
and Urquhart. | | 
We are glad to find that, amidft the general difcontent which 
revails among the partizans for-America, fome of her advocetes 

a yet fo much good humour left, as to reply to their oppo- 

nents in a ftrain of pléelantry. The-author of the prefent de- 

fence has had recourfe to this method ; but the arguments of the 
writer whom he criticizes were too reafonable to be totally in- 
validated. 

_ $7- Objerwations on the prevailing Abufes in the Britith Army, 
a ifing from the Corruption of Civil Government. Sd. 14. Gd. 

avies. 

The cultom of obtaining military preferment by méans of 
parliamentary intereft, to the prejudice of thofe who are not pa- 
sronized by men in power, has long been a fabject-of complaint 
imong thie veteran officers of the atmy ; and the author of thefe 
Obfervations expofes the abufe in the flrongeft and mioft fatcattic 
terms. He afterwards enters into a nervous detail of the iacom- 
petency of the oad pay at prefent for the fappoft of the 
army : thewing that it bears not any reafonable proportion to the 
advanced ¢xpences in every article of life, fince its original 
eftablifihment. Having infifted on this fubje& at confiderable 
Jength, he propofes that all the officers in the army fhould fub- 
fetibe a petition to the kiog and the hoofe of commons, requeft- 


ing 
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® See Crit. Rev. for January laf, p. 71. 
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ing dn augmentation of their pay; aed he has drawn wpa form 


for each of thefe —— ‘ The whole is conceived in a . 


ftrain of emg Ging, and manly femiment, exprefled with 
all the energy wage, PES OEE: TET: 
38. 4 Liste to De pth: occasioned by bis late Politizal Pabu 

lications. Wich an Appendix, containing fitie OUfePoations on ee 
So lately publifped by Di. Shebbeare. Bvow tn 6d 
Powers, : 33S 
The former of thefe:‘gentlemen ‘is ‘here aecufed of havin 
changed his -political principles, amd the lattes, of facrifiging, 
hiftorical truth to the gratification of a certain clafs of readérs. 

From the. genera) ftrain. of the en hlet, however, the circum. 
fiance that renders them moft obnoxious: to. the author; feems, tar 
be their difiering from him in opinion with refpect.tp public 
meafuyes ;, and itis probably an additional aggrayavion in his: 
eyes, that; they are faid to have qbtained penfions from. the crown, 
39. A Lester to, Dr..Shebbeare, containing a Refutation:of bit de~ 

_ guments. concerning the Botton and. Quebec 42s of Parliament, 

and bis Afperfians, upon tbe. Memory i King William, ic. By 
Hugh Bailliss 2L:D. 8vo, 25. Donaldion,, 

_ A perfon. who, writes on. the’ fabje&. of politics feldom: fails, of 
meeting foon. with,an. antagonist ; and. if both. parties. be toler- 
ably well fupplied wich anguments. and fafts, the controverfy may, 
long be.mainteined: with; vigour, and, at. laft the vittory: prove 
doubtfo)l.. The truth is, that with refpe& to the character of 
king William, which is the principal obje@ in queftion,, the one 
of thefe dofters appears to be influenced by. prejudice; and. the 
other. by equal, paruality. m pial Pia oe 

0. 4 Speech in. the Lower Houfp. of Conmacation, Jan. 235 17 
. . . By James Ihbetfon, D. D.. 470. Gas. White. ” 

A fhort fpegoh, containing fome general encomiums. on, the’ 
bing’ s:/upremacy,, as eltablithed by the laws of England; repre- 
fenting this branch, of. the royal. prerogative, as ‘ the decut ef ta- 
tamen of our cjvil and religious rights ;’ and recommending thé 


: 


, 


infertion of a claufe.toithis effect, in the addrefs to his. majefty, 
then ander the confideration of the clergy aflembled, in convo- 
cation. >, FS 

41. An, Impartial: Review. of the. Proceedings of. the- late Honfe of. 

Commons. By one, of the late Raroms.of the Cingue. Ports, 12m. 

25, 6d: Witts, , : . 

The Jaren. of the. Cingue ports, good. fou]! is too honeft a man 
to be fwayed by partiality, and he therefore defcants only on 
fuch aéts of adminiftration as were;the mof unpopular, 
42. An Addre/s to the Public, occafioned. by the extraorainary Beba- 
' yiour of the Mayor and Corporation ef Southampton, &e, By 

William Andrews, Altornty at Law. 4to..1s. Beecroft. © 

We find nothing in this addrefs. that merits the attention of 
the public; for it relates entirely to tranfaétions of a-private-and 
perfonal nature, which happened during the late eleétion at 
Southampton, (oely al 


43> Objiry- 
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432. Objerwations. on Mr. Andrew's: Addre/i tothe: Publics -Bv0, ° 
. 6d. Beecroft. 3% Oi te 

Thefe: Obfervations are writtenin fuch a ftrain of candour and | 

decency, as not only adds greatly to their force, but refle&s ho- 

nour on the difpaffionate regard totruth with which the author. 
appears to be actuated. ? 


Ordered’ to be burnt bp the Bands of the 
Common -Pangman: — . : 


44. The Prefent Crifs, with Refpee to America, confidered. Svo. 
' 1s. Becket. . ar, 
~ ‘This ‘writer zealoufly maintains the fupreme authority of the. 
Britith léegiflature over the colonies. His arguments for the moft 
part are well founded in the general principles of government ; 
but his meaning is frequently obfcured by an abftrufe manner of 
reafoning, an uncouth ftyle, and ungrammatical expreffion. The 
moft remarkable pofition we find him advance is with refpeéct to- 
taxes ; of which he affirms, that the idea of their being free 
gifts is erroneous and céntradi€tory to the nature of their intti- 
tution. The King» he ‘obferves, poffeffes the right ‘to declare 
war againft a foreign power, if his dominions are invaded, or are 
in danger, even though it might be contrary to the inclinations 
of the commons. ‘ Should they refufe fubfidies, fays odr au- 
thor, is he (the king) not warranted to tevy them ? otherwife of 
what confequence is the right ? it would be nugatory and void. 
It would be a contradiftion in terms, and make the conflitution, 
inftead of being founded on truth and principle, a jargon of in- 
confiftencies.’--- Whether this argument in favour of the royal pre- 
rogative might be admiffible, even upon the fuppofition that the- 
Salus populi was abfolutely in danger, we will not prefume to 
determine ; but as it is morally impoffible that a majorit 
of the commons-can ever be fo much aétuated by caprice or 
prejudice, as to refufe reafonable grants to the crown, for the 
prefervation of their country, in the M Sata ruin of which 
their own muft inevitably be included, a cafe which would 
juftify the exertion of fuch a power in the crown, cannot be fup- 
pofed ever tohappen. Befides, arguments drawn from fuppofed 
cafes of the greateft imaginable urgency, are by no means con+ 
clufive of the limits of legal authority. ‘The Britifh conftitution 
has eternally feparated from the crown the power of impofing 
taxes; and if ever any king of thefe realms fhould attempt to tran{f- 
grefs this inviolable barrier of public liberty, the nation would 
undoubtely be again involved in all the horrors of a civil war. ~ 
ei ee en se Fah + ; 
45- 4 Dialogue between a Scuthérn Del gate and bis Spoufe. Sve. 
1s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 
A ladicrous dialogue in verfe, without much humour. 3 
46. The Affociation, St. of the Delegates of the Colonies, verfified. 
8vo. 1s. Richardfon ard Urquhart. | 
Another poetical jeu d’efprit, nearly of the fame flamp ; to 
which is fubjoined a copy of the affociation, in the original profe. 


47. The. 
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47: Che Land of Liberty: an allegorical Poter. 4to. 2s. 6d. Davies. 

The imitation of Spenfer in this poem is cabo from bing lt z 
but the verfification is fmooth, and tolerably 
the defcriptions are well'executed ; but the Lucgeoy wecoines te- 
dious, although extended through no more than one hundred and 
twenty ftanzas, 

48. Modern Midnight Converfations. Ben. Is. Bvadi: 

Thofe who have a relifh for the nuptial dialogues of Ned 
Ward, will net fail of finding entertainment in the’ perufal of 
this volume. To fay-the truth, the prefent writer ought to-take 
the wall of honeft Ned ; but we hope the pre-eminence we af- 
fign him will not make him fo fat forget himfelf, as to omit to 
doff is bonnet, when any legitimate fon of Phebus comes in 
his way: ; 


a 


9. Duellings “A Poems 410 15. Davies.’ © 
Thanks to good fortune the author of this poem has a mortal: 
antipathy to cbld‘i iron——we, therefore, may veatare to inform 
him that a piece is totally void of poetical merit. i att 
- Leonora, ~4a Ele 4to. ts. Davies.” * 
Res Kav. tead ‘many elegies he’ inferior to this. : 
. A foort Effzy on Charles Churchill. Written in 1764. Wi. th 
Notes and Alterations in 1774. 40. 14 Gaia! 8 
If Mr..C. Churchill was really 1a motley’ eccentric’c araQer, 
as ‘here reprefented, ‘the eflayift has certainly defcribed ‘hiar in a 
congenial ftrain of poetry. For he has compounded a curious: 
hodge-podge of “Englifth, Greek, and Latin. We may fay of i it 
in the author’ s own words, 
—_—— ‘ flefh and fifth — O: 
. Tofs’d wp-together in a dith.’ 
rE The Genius of Britain. Ax Ode, 4to. 15+ Almon. 





fter fearching in vain for the genius of ancient Britain - 


through different parts of Europe, the Mafe at laft defcries the 

fugitive beyond the Atlantic, The various countries vifited are 

defciibed with a degree of poctical beauty, and the verfification 

of the ode is not unharmonious. 

53- The Genius of Ireland. A New Year's Gift to Lord Clare. 
4to. 15. 64. Wilkie. 

We know not whether the genius of Ireland be alfo fled from 
her native country ; but if fhe be, we wifh her a. more honour- 
able reception in her’exile, than the is likely to obtain by: this 
production. 

54. Verfes addrefid to the ———, with a New Year’s Gift of Irifh 
Potatoes. 4to. 1s. Almon. 

A burlefque imitation of lordClare’s Verfes to the Queen, but 
executed with fo little humour, that if the potatoes which are 
faid to have accompanied it, were not better of their kind, they 
were certainly a forry new year’s gift. 
55+ Particular Providence; a Poetical Effay.. By Mr. William 

Woty. 4fo. 15. Flexney. 

inbee poet, after fome general reflections on the comforts “ren 

rom 
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fromthe do€trine of a particular providence, appeals to the dic- 
tates of nature. 


_ ‘ To pagan. climes repair, 
O. fon of. doubr ! and thou wilt hear: it-there ; 





' Phere, where the Chriftian hath. not taught to prays 


Nor heav’nly Truth diffus’d her ladd’ning ay $ 

Fh’ unletter’d native in big al hour, 

Looks to fome great, fome interpofing pow’r ; ; ; 
find fondly thinks Ha” mighty Pow’r will fave, z : 

On make his paflage eafy to the grave ; 

And nature’s didtates: rather than difowa, 

Kaeels to a flock, or humbles.to a ftone.’ 


In the Jatcer part of the poem the author eadeavours to thew, 
that, notwithftanding many feeming irregularities, Providence is 
uniformly wifé ard goed in, all his Seipenlatiowe, and frequently 


fends his. bleflings in difguife. 
:. The fallowing. refle&tion is ee and a little too much 


in the ftrain of. enthuGafm. 





* Ye book-learn’d ftudents-—= ve 
As well 3s you, the right fram wrong I-know 5 
Nor want, philofophy to,tell me fo.’ 4 


We are extremely. indebted, in a.moral fenfe, to philofophy, 
any in ether words, to reafon properly cultivated and improved ; 
and alli invettives: againft the nfe of it in theological enqui- 
ries are injudicious. 

>: Khe general, tendency of this piese is lawdable; and. the lan- 
guage plain and unaffected. 

56. Kien Long. A Chitiefe! Imperial. Eclogue. Inferibed 10 the 
Author of an Herot Epis to Sir William ‘Gommbers, Knight. 
4ta-. 1s Almon, 

‘Weare no advocates for pieces. of fatire on the condué and 
eharaGer of a virtuous and amiable monarch. On rbis account 
we cannot applaud the performance we are now confidering. It f 
is. written.in the ftyle.and.manner of the Heroic Epiftle. But 
a fabje& has no longer the recommendatioii, of novelty. 


‘57 Sibylline Leawet,. Fol. ws. Evans. 


A fatirical poem om Mr... Wilkes’s fucceffion to the mayoralty, 
written: in. Hudibraftic verfe, and. not. void of, bumoar.. 
58. Ode on she Inftitution of a@ Soctety ae Liverpool, for rhe Ent 
| eouragenent of D figning, Draaing, Peintingy &c.. Regd bes 
fore the Society, Dec. 13, 1773. No Publither’s Name. 
: Jt affords us pleafure to: fee the imirative arts. meet with fo 
much encouragement at Liverpool, as the cultivation of them is 
a never-failiog criterion of the flourifhing ftate-of commerce. 
From the merit of this: ode, thereis ground to imagine, that 
the. Mufes likewife are: not ‘diftegarded amidit. the. bufile of 


traffic. 


59+ Poems, ty Robert F urguffon, 12m0. 25: 6d. _Morray. 


There is a natural eafe in thefe poems which renders them in 
general agreeable ; though this quality is more apparent in what 


may 


‘ 
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may be called the author's vernacular compofitions, than 4 thofe 
of a more — rain. . 


DRAMATIC, 


6o. Lhe. Riwals. a Comedy. As it is a&ed at, tbe Theatre Royal ix 
Covent-Garden. 8p. 15. 6¢. ‘ Wilkie. 


This comedy. affords a:fingular proof of the ingenuity of the 
writer, and the candour of an Englith audience, Some parts of 
it were much difliked on; the firit. reprefentation:: the author — 
therefore inftantly withdrew his performance, altered a great 
part of it, and ix a few days produced, ag it were, anew play; 
which was immediately brougbt.on the flage, and received with 
applanfe.. 

There is variety, and fome degree of anomalies, in tee fol- 
lowing characters: Sir Anthony Abfoluté, a shafly,- peremp- 

tory old gentleman. ‘ My fon Jack, fays: We; knows © that 
the leaft demur puts me in a phrenzy direétly. My proceis 
was always very fimple—in their younger days, "twas, jack, 
do this. If he demurred—I knocked him down-and if he 
grumbled at that, I always fent him ovt of the room.’ 

Captain Abfolute, the fonef Sir Anthony, ia dove with Mifs 
Lydia Languifh, a young Jady of a romantic turn; who has ar 
averfion to a regular humdrum, wedding, with: confens of 
friends ;: and: is therefore, above all things, charmed with the 
idea of an elopement.. The captain, in concurténce with-her 
fingular tafte, addrefles her under the charaGer of Beverley, a 
half-pay enfign. 

FaulkJand, in love with Mis. Julia Melwviile, of a fretful ‘and 
jealous difpofition—* I fear, fays he, for her Apirits, her health, 
her life. y abfence may fret, her: her anxiety for my return, 
her fears for me, may opprefs her gentle temper. -And ‘for her 
health—does net every hour bring me-canfe to be alarmed? If 
it rains, fome fhower may even then: have chilled her delicate 
frame! If the wind be keen, fome rude: blaft may have affected | 

her! TPhe-heat of noon, the dews of the evening’ may endanger 
the life of her, for whom I value mine.—There is not a feature 
in the ky, not a movement of the elements, not an afpirasion of 
the breeze, but hints fome caufe for a lover's apprebenfion.’——« 
In one.of his fits of jealonfy, he fays, « Her whole feelings have 
been in oppofition with mine! I have been anxious, filent, pen-: 
five, fedentary ; my dzys have been hoars of care, my nights of 
watchfalnefs, She has been all health! {pirit! magne fong ! 
dance! --Oh! d——-n’d,.d———n’dlevisy 

Acres, a rough country "{quite, the rival of the fappofed Be- 
verly, without kaowing, that his friend Capt. Abfolute ever faw 
the lady in queftion. - wait of his character confifts in the 
following humorous manner of fwearing: * Warm work on the: 
roads, Jack, odds whips and wheels! I have travelled like aco 
met, with a tail of duit all the way.as long as the Mall.’-— 

* Mifs Melville: odds blufbes and blooms ! the has been as healthy 
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as the German Spa.’ . ‘ Odds minnums and crotchets ! how did 
the chirup at Mrs. Piano’s concert !---Odds flints, pans, and trig- 
gers! Vil challenge him dire@tly.-- Odds crowns and laurels / 


your honour follows you to the graye,” &e. 
When Captain Abfolute takes notice of this new method of 


fwearing; Acres replies. ‘ Ha! ha} you’ve taken ‘notice of 
it: ‘tis genteel, isn’c it? I didn’t invent it myfelf though; but 
a commander in our militia, a great fcholar, | afure you, fays, 
that there is no meaning in the common oaths, and that nothing 
bot their antiquity makes them refpeétable; becaufe the -an- 
cients would never ftick at an oath: or-two, but would fay, by 
Jove! or by Bacchus! or by Mars! or by.Venus! or by Pals 
Jas! according to the fentiment.---Se that to fwear with proé 
riety, ** the oath fhould be an echo to the fenfe ;’’ and this wé 
call the oath referential, or fentimental {weasing--~ha! ha! ha! 
tis gentee] isn’t it 2? 
- Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, an Hibernian, carrying on an amor- 
ous corre(pondence with Mrs. Malaprop, fuppofing the lady to 
be her niece, Lydia Languifh. 7 
Mrs. Malaprop, aunt to Mifs Lydia Languifh. |The fingu- 
Jarity of her charaéter chiefly confifts in her penchant for the 
hrifh baronet, and the ridiculous  mifapplication: of -her words : 
« Obferve me, fays the to fir Anthony Abfolute, I would by no 
means wifh a daughter of mine’ to bea progeny of learning; ‘I 


don’t think fo much learning becomes.a young’ woman :: for:in-. 


flance.--] would never let her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, 
or algebra, or, fimony, or fluxions, or- paradoxes, . or- {u¢h: in- 
flammatory branches of learning- -neither would. it benecéflary 
for her to handle any of your mathematical, aftronomical, dia- 
bolical inftruments. But, fir Anthony, I would fend -her, at. 
nine years old, to a boarding fchool, in order to: learn a little 
ingenuity and artifice.--.Then, fir, fhe fhould have a fuperci- 
Jious knowledge in accounts 5---and as fhe grew'up, f would 
have her inftrudied in geometry, that fhe might know fomething 


of the contagious countries. But above all, fir Anthony, the | 


fhould be miitrefs of orthodoxy, that the might not mifpell, 
and mis pronounce words fo fhamefully as girls ufually do: and 
likewife that fhe might reprehend’ the true meaning of what the 
is faying. This, «fir Anthony, ‘is what 1 would have a wo- 
man know; and I don’rc think there is a fuperftitious ‘article 
in it.’ 9 4s | 
Julia Melville, engaged to Faulkjand. _ 

‘The reft of the characters are Fag; fervant to Capt. Abfolute; 
fir Anthony’s coachman; David, fervant to Acres; and Lucy, 
Lydia’s maid. 

The principal perfons abovementioned are thrown, by their 
caprice, folly, or miftake, into feveral. perplexities and ludi- 
crous fituations, which produce fome entertaining fcenes of 


comic humour. ‘ 
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61. The Rival Candidates. A Comie Opera. v0.11. Becket. 


The'two rival candidates, from which this Comic Opera de- 
rives its title, are Byron and‘ fir Harry Muff, who are competi- 
tors for the borough of ‘Tipplewell, and the affections of'a rich 
heirefs, called Narciffla. Byron-is a man of worth and {pirit ; ° 
Gr Harry a fop and acoward. The baronetyis therefore of courfe * 
defeated in all his prétenfions.’ | ie 

In this light, fugitive performance, there are ftrokes of in-» 
genuity; but nothing new in the charatters, or intereiling in ° 
the plot..- It has chiefly owed its fuccefs on the flage to the fongs 
and the mufic. ; 


NOVELS. | 


62. Memoirs of the Count of Comminge, » From the French of | 
M. d’Arnaad. Sve. 23. 6d. “Kearfly.» dife 


Stories of romantic love carried beyond the bounds of proba~’ 
bility, and inferior to fome of the publications of M. d’Arnaud-’ 


63. Edwin aad Julia. Two Vols. 12mo. gsc Jewed. Wilkie 


However plentiful the follies and vices’ 6f mankind are, the’ 
numerous reprefentations which have been made of them feem— 
to have almoft exhaufted the fubjeét; at lea in the prefent’ 
Novel, as in many others which we have lately perufed, we’ 
have met with fcarcely any thing but what is growp thread: bare 


by repetition. 


MEDICA & 


64. Medical and Philofophical Commentaries. Two Vols. Sv. 123, 
in boards. Murray. 


Every three months, for two years paft, this work has been. - 
regularly publifhed in parts, and it feems to meet with en- 
couragement. The contents of it are, an account of sew 
books on medicine, and thofe branches of philofophy moft inti- 
mately conneéted with it; medical cafes and obfervations ; me-° 
dical news ; and a lift of new medical publications. In the ac- 
count of books, the authors refirict themfelves to the. giving Hy 
fammary detail of the fubjeéts of which they treat, without in- 
terpofing any remarks. The cafes and oblervations alone, are 
fofficient to render the work ufeful to every praétitioner, 


. 65. Remarks on the final Ceffation of the Menfess Sv0. Gd. 
Donaldfon, acre £% 


This pamphlet is written with the view of recommending a 
nofirum, entitled Balfamic Pills. ‘The author expatiates on the 
inefficacy or prejudicial effects of fectet medicines in general," 
but affirms that, by following the directions which are given 
with thefe pills, their operation may be fo regulated as’ to fyic 
the particulary circumftances of different perfons, ih 
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CONTROVERSIAL. 


66. A Gofpel Defence of the Unitarian Do&rine. 12me. 19° 
Robinfon. 

This publication confifts of fixteen letters, in anfwer to fome 
effays, in favour of the Trinity, printed in an Irifh Journal, 
under the fignatures of Lucius, Fidelis, and Philalethes. The 
purport of thefe letters is to thew, that three perfons cannot be 
one God 3 and that, however highly God has been pleafed to 
dignify Jefis Chrift, yet every thing implied in his moft ex- 
alted character falls infinitely fhort of an equality with the Father 
of the Univerfe, 

In the firft chapter of St, John, the beginning, he thinks, re- 
fers to no zra fooner than the commencement of cur Saviour’s 
preaching: fee 1 Johni. 1. ii. 7. The Aoyes, he apprehends, 
denotes the gofpel. What St. Mark evidently means, by this 


-exprefion, The beginning of the Gofpel of Fefas Chrift, the Son of 


Ged, St. John, he thinks, intends by thefe words, Jn ihe ZLe- 
ginning was the word. —LEven God, he fuppofes, may be called 
word, in the fame fenfe in which he is called /owe.---Jefus de- 

ned no more by the parafe, J am, John viii. 58. than that he 
was the Chrift.---The higheft confeffion of faith, made by the 
apoftles concerning Jefus was this: Thou art the Chrifi, the fon 
of the living Ged. : 

. Thefe are fome of the principles, which the author maintains 
with a laudable depree of temper, feriovfnefs, and learning. His 
work would have been more agreeable, if it had been better 
printed, and not fo prolix. © . 

67. Human Authority in Matters of Faith repugnant to Chr iffianity- 
8vo ws. 6d. Jchnfon. .. 

In the controverfy concerning the XXXIX Articles, no text of 
Scripture has been fo frequently produced as thefe words of our 
Saviour, one is your mafler, even Chrift, &c. Matt. xxiii, 8, 
Our author takes this paflage for his text; and endeavours to 
prove, firft, that our Lord had the unqueftionable authority of 
(aed for claiming the high and diftinguifhing pre-eminence, 
which he here afflumes, namely, that of being our one matter, 
ot only infallible teacher of religion; fecondly, that we fhould 
atknowledge no other man, or body of men whateyer, confi- 
deréd either as in competition with him, or in conjundtion with 
him, to be our mafter. Moft of our author’s obfervations 
have been anticipated by preceding writers. 

68. A Sermon on the Nature of Sabfcription to Articles of Religion. 
By A. Barnaby, 4. M. 8v0. 15. » Payne. ni 

This difcourfe breathes a fpirit of benevolence, candour, and 
moderation, The author’s principal aim is to prove, that ge- 
neral belief and approbation, with acquiefcence and conformity, 
is all thar either is, or cam be required; all that the church has 
a right to require; and,-in a word, all that, the fpirit of her 


aéts and injunctions feem to require. 
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DIVINITY. 


&9.. Miftakes in Religion expofed: in an Effay on the Prophecy of : 


Zacharias. By H. Vena, M..4. 8ve. 45, Crowder. 

' The points, upon which this writer chiefly infifts, are fuch 
as thefe: the miflake of thofe, who affert man’s native, inno- 
cence ; and of thofe who recommend the excellency of moval 
virtue, to the negle& of the power and grace of Chrift; the error 
of thofé, who imagine, that peace of confcience towards God 
is the reward of virtue, and thdfe who fuppofe, that heaven 
will be open to all men; the miftake of thole, who deny, that 
the perfe& righteoufnefs of Chrift is imputed to his people, 
&c.—A pious performance, on the principles embraced by 
the methodifts. . 


70. A Liturgy on the Principles of the Chriftian Religion. Wish 
Services for Baptifm, the Lord’s Supper, &c. Swe. 25+ | formed 
Kearfly. 

This liturgy, as we are told in the preface, is not the work 
of one man; it is not defigned to ferve the intereft of any 
preacher, or any party; it was drawn up fome time fince; and 
is now offered to the public, as the book of Common- 
Prayer, which rhe editor has ever feen on the rational principles 
of the Chriftian religion. : 

The editor, without doubt, is a perfon of liberal fentiments, 
an eriemy to ‘ bigotted orthodoxy.’ For, with refpeét to pub- 
lic worfhip, we find him entertaining an opinion, which can 
only be embraced by a free thinker. 

* Public worfhip, fays he, is not only a /uperfitious cuffom, 
arifing from the early mifates of: men, and therefore to be in- 
culged to the common people, who cannot be reafoned out of 
their prepoffeffions ; but it is a duty of moral obligation, and 
capable of being improved to moral purpofes,’ : 

The reader will-undoubtedly afk : how is it pofiible, that 
public prayer fhould be a duty of moral cbligation, and at the 
fame time a /upérftitious cuftom? To our apprehenfion theie 
ideas appear inconfiflent. | thin oat 

This colleétion of prayers feems to be drawn up on the plan 
recommended by the author of Effays on Public Worhio +. 
All fentiments and doétrines, but thofé of piety and marality, 
are rete The fervices are thort ; the language plain and 
fim ple. e have obferved, ‘indeed, fome few expreffions, 
which have not that air of unaffe&ied fimplicity every where ob- 
fervable in our eftablithed liturgy: The following petition is of 
this kind: ‘ that it may pleafe thee to prefde in the bigh court 
of parliament at this time affembled.’—-~—This expreflion re- 
minds us of- one Evans, a preacher of the laft ceatery, who 
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prayed for the parliament in this familiar language : ‘ When, 
O God, when, I-fay; wilt thou vote amongit the honourable 
commons? Thine own commons, who are {fo zealous for thine 
honour ? O Lord, when wilt thou take a chair, and fit in the 
houfe of peers ?’ Diflent. Sayings, collected by Sir R. L’Eftrange, 


p. 12. 

25. Meditations and penitential Prayers, written by the Duchefs de 
Ja Voltaire, Alifre/s of Lewis X1Vth. Tranflated from the 
French, cwith Jome Account of her Life and Charader, extra&ed , 
from Valliere, Sevigné, Se. By Mrs. Lennox, 8ve. 25. 6d. 
Dodfley. 

Thefe meditations are formed upon the model of. the Pfalms, 
and breathe fomewhat of the fpirit of religious enthufiafm, But 
with refpeét to the fituation in which they are diétated, they 
cannot much influence the heart: for the duchefs’s contrition 
was too much founded upon neceffity to be confidered as very. 
meritovious. ae" | dy 


72. Methodifm, a Farce. In .a Second Letter to a Reader in the 
Univer fity of SaYamanca.. 8vo. 1s. Meighan. | 
About two years ago a mean performance was publifhed, en- 
titled, Re/-gton, a Far:e* ; confitting of a feries of letters, which 
had appeared into the Gazetteer and the London Packet. The 
author feems now to have fo far loft his credit with the editors of 
the Newfpapers, that the prefent letter is chiefly employed in ex-' 
poftulating with them for their neglect of his correfpondence. He 
certainly affords a ftriking inftance of the partiality of a writer to. 
his own productions : for his ftyle is the moft ridiculous perver- 
ficn of natural arrangement of any we remember to have feen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
73- The Will of King Henry VII. 410. 35. 6d. fewed. Payne. 

‘The editor of this piece juftly remarks, that in teltamentary 
difpofitions we may fied the real judgment which men form of 
their own actions ; and may perceive the condemnation which. 
they pafs upon their faults, in the care which they exprefs to re- 
pair, to expiate, or to covér them, when they are expecting to 
appear before the great tribunal ; confequently the will of Heary 
VII. a monarch, whofe avarice is reprefented by all our hiftorians, 
to be fo prevalent as to govern all his tranfactions, foreign and 
domettic, muft afford entertainment to the curious. The prefent 
copy is taken from the original, preferved among the archives 

of the abbey, in the Chapter-houfe at Weftminfter. 


ga Plan and Reports of the Society inflituted at London in the 
Year. 1774. for the Recowery of Perfons apparently drowned. 
S20. is Kearfly. : " 
This laudable fociety is aluated by the moft benevolent prin: 
ciples, and it is to be wifhed that the method they have introdu- 
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ced were generally adopted, Several cafes are here related, of 
perfons who. have been recovered by the ufe of the means which 
they pre(cribe, within the laft year, At the late general elec- 
tion of the fixteen peers for Scotland,. it was propofed to fend 
a copy of this plan, and to recommend. the execution of. it over 
all that part of Great Britain, Humanity. ftromgly. -urges the 
univerfal praétice of fuch a meafure. i ai call 
75. 4n Award of King Charles Z under bit Broad Seal, fettliag 
- Two Shillings of the Pound out. of the Rentsof the \Houfer ta 
Norwich, for the Maintenance of the Parochial Ciergyof that 
City, in lien of Perfonal Tithes, Wath aTrectife vindicatigg 
ibe Legality and Fujflice of that Award. By Humphrey Pri: 
" deaux, D.D. 8ve. 1s." Robififon, ~ |S 

‘Fhis Award having been made. a little before the.civih wars 
broke out, the power which the parliament, from_the.firft be~ 
gioning of thofe unhappy commotions, obtained ia the affociated 
counties, of which Norfolk was one, quathed it, before it was 
ever thoroughly’ pat in execution. ~The! learned Dr. Prideaux; 
after ithad lain hid for many years, unexpectedly an it ia 
the office of thechapter clerk of Norwich, and ‘pablithed’it ia 
1706, with the Vindication annexed; in’ which he fhéews the 
legality and’ reafonablenefs: of ‘the ‘faid' award and alfo- that, 
perfonal tithes (in lieu of which ‘the payment of two thillings’ 
in the pound oat of the rents of houfes was ‘decreed? by this! 
award) are ftill due by the.law of thedand ; and that there is aj 
neceflity of again reftoring them; or fettling fomething elfe in: 
lieu.of them, for the maintenance of minilters in the cities and. 
larger towns OF (he realap ne eee leah vee 
To this edition the editor has fubjoined the fubltance of the 
flatute of the 4th and sth of Philip and Mary, for the payment 
of tithes (viz. two fhillings in the pound) in the city of Coven. 
try; and offers the whole to-the ferious and candid coufhider- 
ation of the inhabitants of that city, as ténding to’ throw fome’ 
light upon thea? café OF tithes 2°" HORE OE eee 
76. A New: Scheme of Short-Hand; being an’ Improvement upon’ 
Mr. Byrom’s 'Univer/al Englith Shorr. Hand.” By John Palmer. 
Sve. -10%-64. Half=bound, Johrfon. © nutio  # 
The advantage which, in a variety of inftances, a‘ thort-hand* 
writer’has over others, is fo great, that we are not farprifed fo 
many attempts fhould -have been made to render the art 6f Mort-" 
writing complete. Many of thefe attempts have certainly been 
far from anfwering the purpofe intended. The prefent author 
has done much towards perfecting the art, and fhunned.the rocks 
on which fome of his predeceffors have fplit. In his alphabet, 
of confonants, however, we think fome of the charaéters rather 
too fimilar; and-in making the vowels by dots in different fitu- 
ations, aithough he has varied thofe fituations very ingenioufly, | 
it requires, in many Cafes, greatiéxatnefs in placing a dot fo as 
to diltinguifh which vowel it denotes, He writes.every word fe- 
parately, 
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parately, = looking on the faving of time, not of paper, a3 


the main objeé aimed at in fhort-writing. Perhaps his charac- 
ters by frequent ule might a rer to us lefs fimilar than they do 
at brake an 


nt; and with the a ce of connettion, on which all 
fhort-hand writers muft in their abbreviations greatly rely, his 
writing might be eafily intelligible. We may remark that 
fome modes of contraétion, which he recommends in fhort hand, 
and which are explicable only by the connetion of phrafe, may 
be equally well made ufe of by thofe who are converfant with 
enly the common method of writing. | 


97+ Remarks on th: Englith Language with Rules of Speech and Ac- 
tion, &e. By}. Jones. gio. 1s. (Birmingham, for the Au- 
thos.) r.& ail 
Before the author had entered on the proves of teaching, 
he ought certainly to have applied himfelf to the ftudy of gram- 
mar; for in this effential article he is egregioufly deficient. 
78. 4 New. DiG&ionary of French Idioms : being a Sde& ColleQion 
4 Several Th:ufand idiomatical Phrafes moft. yfual in the bef. 
rench Writers, with the Boglith adapted, By A. de Trei- 
torsens. §ve. 1s. Harris... | 
M. de Trei has colle&ted the greateft part of thefe 
idioms out of Boyer’s DiGtionary. But bis work may never- 
thelefs be of ufe to thofe who are learning French ; as it com-. 
prehends, in a {mall compefs, fome of the principal difficulcies 
attending the ftudy of that language. 


79. 4 Philofopbical Effay on Space, &c. by Richard Yate. Gent, 
Author of Jeveral learned and ingenious Pitces, which bave re- 
ceived the San@ion of the mo eminent Profeffors of the Liberal 
Arti. Sve. 15. Snagg. 


We are glad to know that Mr. Yate is confidered as an av- 
thor of learned and ingenious pieces, though in, our opinion, this 
effay will never be ranked among productions of that clafs. 

80. Duelling and Suicide repuguant to Reyelation;, Reason, and- 
- Common Senfe. Sve. 1s. Meighan. eG 

A confufion of ideas, incoherence of fentiment,' and un- 
grammatical expreflion, render this production fo-anintelligible, 
that the moft we can fay of it is, we prefume itis well intended.. 


$1. Le Courier Frangois. An Account of the Regulations concern- 
ing the Prices and Manner of travelling Poft in France, Sc. 
1zmo. ¥s, 6d. Faden and Jefferys. _, if : 
This being publifhed by authority of the intendamt-genesal, , 
we fhall admit it to be an accurate account. | 
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